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A SUMMER LIBRARY CONFERENCE 


The summer library conferences held in 1911 and 1915, with their attend- 
ance of nearly 200 each year, proved so successful as measured in work 
afterwards that many requests for another simliar conference have been 
made. In order to determine the desire of Wisconsin librarians in this 
matter a circular letter was sent out in December. We received so many 
enthusiastic answers and such encouraging indications of support by at- 
tendance that it has been decided to plan for another such conference, to 
be held at Madison, July 16-28. Plans are already well under way, although 
we can make only a general announcement at this time. 

The two weeks will be devoted to the growing problems of library work. 
Conference courses and advanced instruction will be offered in library 
administration, library finances, library extension (including county library 
work), library publicity, book selection (including books for adults, for 
young people, and for reference use), school libraries, new methods in 
library technique and records, and other subjects. Some of the subject mat- 
ter will be covered in a definite series of lectures, conducted by experts in 
these subjects, including members of the University faculty. Other sub- 
jects will be offered in informal round tables conducted by carefully chosen 
leaders. 
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The daily program will include formal lectures and conferences in the 
mornings, while the afternoons will be free for informal group conferences, 
reading, examination of exhibits, visits to libraries in Madison, and for 
recreation. Frequently some part of the University Summer School pro- 
gram will take up part of an afternoon or an evening not occupied by one 
of the conference meetings. 

All interested in library work are invited to attend this conference, 
librarians, assistants, trustees, and the public for whom the library exists. 
It is planned to make this an Interstate Conference, and library workers 
from other states will be made welcome. All lectures and conferences upon 
the daily program will be open to any person in attendance. It will be 
possible, however, to arrange for the granting of two university credits 
to those of junior rank who desire to follow the program of a definite course 
and pass an examination upon its completion. 

The usual six weeks summer session for beginners will not be offered in 
1923, all the efforts of the Library School faculty being concentrated in the 
Conference. The Library School, 206 North Carroll Street, with its special 
equipment and professional library, will be headquarters for the Conference. 
All the libraries in the city, of which there are many types, will be open 
to conference visitors. 

Any successful planning and accomplishment must depend upon the in- 
terest and attendance of Wisconsin librarians. Please let us have your 
comments and suggestion. This will be your meeting—help us now to plan 
for July the program you want. 


Certification. The governor has Stewart’s Valley Waters. A note 
appointed as members of the Public on a new novel by this Wisconsin 
Library Certification Board Mr. A. author is in the Selected list this 
R. Janecky, trustee of the Racine month. The book is a romance of 
public library, Miss Edna D. Orr. which Harry Hansen in the Chicago 
librarian of the Watertown public Daily News says, “It is a pleasant 
library, and Miss Nora Beust, assist- book, a timely book, and a darned 





ant in the La Crosse public library. 
President Birge has selected as the 
faculty representative upon the 
board Prof. H. B. Lathrop. The 
commission has designated Mr. Les- 
ter to act upon the board and serve 
as its secretary. A meeting for or- 
ganization is called for February 
third. We shall expect to give in the 
next Bulletin an announcement of 
the plans of the board for its new 
work, 


fine book to have at one’s elbow.” 
Carl Van Doren in writing on the 
American novel said of Stewart’s 
Fugitive blacksmith that it is “a 
strangely neglected and singularly di- 
verting piece of picaresque literature.” 
Agnes Repplier spoke of his Partners 
of Providence as “kin to Huckleberry 
Finn and suffering not at all in com- 
parison.” Mr. Stewart is also a fore- 


most Shakespearean scholar. 
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Legislative Documents. ‘The bills, 
calendars, daily journals, and other 
legislative papers are being sent to all 
public libraries which requested them 
last session. Every public library hav- 
ing 1000 or more volumes is by law 
entitled to this material if it is wanted. 
If you are not receiving this material 
and desire to have it, a request to the 
Commission office will enable us to 
give the matter attention. On the other 
hand the legislative officials do not 
wish to send this material where it is 
not desired and cannot be used. If this 
is being done please write us so that 
the state may be saved the expense in- 
volved. 

Death of O. S. Rice. With deep 
regret we must announce the death of 
O. S. Rice, for nearly twenty years the 
supervisor of school libraries in the 
state department of public instruction, 
and prominent in educational work in 
the state in earlier years in the old 
Stoughton Academy and from 1890 to 
1907 as principal of the Deerfield high 
school. One of his former pupils said 
of him that he had never known of a 
more successful teacher of children in 
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branches such as English grammar and 


composition. “His work as ‘super- 
visor of school libraries,” says Charles 
L. Harper, “has not been surpassed in 
excellence by any similar official 
worker in any state in the union. Bul- 
letins written by him have always re- 
ceived more than state wide com- 
mendation. Mr. Rice was indeed a 
pioneer in the school library movement 
and was instrumental in securing the 
enactment of statutes touching many 
phases of school library work.” His 
place in the development of library 
work in Wisconsin will be hard to fill. 


A.L.A. The A. L. A. Conference 
meets this year at Hot Springs, Ar- 
kansas, April 23-28. The outstanding 
general topics are library development 
in the South, school libraries, and 
library extension. There will be the 
usual schedule of section and round 
table meetings. Full information will 
appear in the March A. L. A. Bulletin. 
Wisconsin had a fine representation at 
Detroit last year. It is hoped that we 
may again have a large attendance at 
this meeting. 





THE LIBRARIAN’S DUTY TO HIS PROFESSION* 
By Mary Emogene Hazeltine. 


The indifferent man frames his philoso- 
phy of life in the well worn phrase “the 
world owes me a living”; the professional 
worker reverses this and expresses his 
ideal in the phrase “I owe the world a 
living’—that is a living, vital being, a 
personality. In other words he contrib- 
utes himself to his work and also includes 
therein his code of relationship to those 
about him. These two contributions— 
personality and adjustment underly all 
professionalism, the details varying from 
profession to profession according to the 
peculiar requirements of each. Let us 


apply these fundamental concepts to the 
particular demands of the librarian’s call- 
ing. 

In giving himself, the librarian must 
first of all be prepared to contribute the 
essentials of character. Character, we 
are sometimes prone to forget. still in- 
cludes the Puritan attributes of truth. 
honesty, frugality, and thrift. This seems 
trite enough, but do not these homely 
virtues apply to our work, and react on 
professional conduct and concept? 

Truth involves a high sense of integ- 
rity; a constant striving for correct state- 


*A paper read before the American Library Association, Detroit, June 30, 1922. 
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ment; it means keeping one’s word when 
once given. Only by truth in utterance 
and in action will we win the confidence 
of the public we serve. 

Honesty as applied to the librarian in- 
cludes honesty in the use of the property 
which we guard, property belonging to 
all for the benefit of all without favor; 
honesty in the expenditure of the money 
with which we are entrusted; honesty in 
the employment of the time for which we 
are paid—anything less amounts to sol- 
diering on the job. Finally, there is no 
more subtle temptation than to use place 
or power for ulterior motives, and to yield 
is to fail in honesty. 

Frugality and thrift in library manage- 
ment are the outward signs of the grace 
of conscience, and though we foresee the 
time when the library will not be the 
poor sister in the public family, content 
with a pittance, still, thrift will have a 
place in library affairs—thrift in its more 
exact sense of “good management,” or as 
the Century Dictionary defines it, “good 
husbandry.” 

In addition to these Puritan qualities 
which stand the acid test, the librarian 
should also have the human qualities of 
a warm and understanding heart. From 
a warm heart comes the courtesy that 
puts people at their ease. From an un- 
derstanding heart grow patience, sym- 
pathy, and tact, with its “soft answer that 
turneth away wrath.” While courtesy is 
expected of any professional group, it 
should be a matter of peculiar pride with 
librarians in the rendering of their serv- 
ice that the public should be at ease. 
But the understanding heart with its 
fund of patience, sympathy, and tact can 
be beclouded by fatigue, a detriment both 
to manners and morals. Therefore pro- 
tect your health and thus retain a sweet 
reasonableness with all varieties of 
human nature. 

Building on these inherent qualities of 
character, a profession implies years of 
careful study and preparation followed by 
specific training. Knowledge therefore 
is the indispensable acquired asset in the 
librarian’s personal equipment. Such 
knowledge should be alive and subject to 
the law of growth; for true learning is 
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not mere superficial acquaintance with 
facts, nor a mere perfunctory knowledge 
derived from past stores, but springs from 
a continuing education in the fundamen- 
tals of human nature and of the realities 
of life, and increasing attainments in the 
wisdom of one’s subject. 


A librarian should study, think, read, 
and compare in order to gain increasing 
judgment and sanity, increasing ability to 
carry on his work, and to make a larger 
contribution to its power and growth. He 
should be bigger than the day’s work and 
its routine, with a vision of the field as a 
whole, but while working towards the 
plans of the future, not forgetting or neg- 
lecting the needs of the day. He should 
be alive to every development in his field, 
gathered through attendance at library 
meetings and from reading library jour- 
nals. He must not allow himself to be 
carried away by fads, for study and ex- 
perience should cultivate a judgment both 
sure and sound. 


How better can a librarian be described 
than to quote from the play Debureau, in 
which the doctor tells his patient at 
length the kind of actor he should see to 
arouse him from his inertia—I quote 
briefly— 


“What sort of actor’? 

“Not one of the sort 

That the manager calls like a cab from 
the rank, 

Conscientiously earning his living 

By painting his face and speaking his 
part. 

{But see the] actor with an art 

His—what d’ye call it—“divine afflatus” 








Because he offers you his heart’s blood.” 


All professionalism is founded on codes 
written or unwritten. Even in the busi- 
ness world where security is the basic 
essential, conventions are necessary. We 
constantly hear the phrases professional 
honor, professional etiquette and ethics, 
professional standing and conduct. He 
who transgresses these conventions puts 
himself without the pale. The librarian 
also should conform to established cus- 
tom, remembering, after he has entered 
the profession, many things that he might 
do as an individual are not in keeping 


rn ee 
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with professional dignity. Even in the 
matter of dress conformity to usage gives 
liberty in more essential matters, for 
then no barrier of external differences 
is created. The librarian should there- 
fore look and dress the part of the pro- 
fessional worker. For those who find 
contormity difficult, Pope’s advice is 
perennially sound, 
“In words, as fashions, the same rule will 
hold, 

Alike fantastic if too new or old; 

Be not the first by whom the new are 
tried, 

Nor yet the last to lay the old aside.” 

While the librarian offers his character, 
his human understanding, his knowledge, 
and his conduct to his profession, he 
should at the same time have the Hellenic 
virtues of temperance and proportion. 
Professional concentration is an excellent 
thing, but “If a river swell beyond its 
banks,” as Sir Edward Coke said, “it 
loseth its own channel,” and thither pro- 
fessional zeal can carry one. The li- 
brarian should not take his profession so 
seriously that he fails to become a well- 
rounded citizen; he should have his share 
in community activities, living a normal 
life. He should adjust his burden so 
nicely and carry it so easily that it may 
be said of him as of King Richard’s sword, 
“that its blade was so well tempered as 
to exhibit not the least token of having 
suffered by the feat it had performed.” 

The professional attitude of the libra- 
rian rests upon constant adjustment both 
in relation to his colleagues and to the 
public he serves. The first of these rela- 
tionships is the more difficult to meet, 
because of close and constant association. 
Its essential virtue is loyalty, loyalty in 
word and deed. In its positive aspect 
loyalty requires “standing by” one’s col- 
leagues, giving moral support, imputing 
to each a desire to advance the work, 
even though his technique may be quite 
different from one’s own. Nevertheless, 
the librarian should guard against car- 
rying loyalty to the unreasoning extreme 
where he fails to admit the truth of any 
just criticism against a colleague. Car- 
ried to this length, the public becomes 
suspicious and library work suffers. In 
other words, let “professional etiquette” 
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be tempered with reason and judgment. 

Loyalty also involves reticence with 
regard to many things learned in the 
performance of library duties and should 
be maintained as zealously as the physi- 
cian or lawyer guards the confidence of 
patient or client. To personalize the 
facts of professional relationships and to 
discuss them as he might the weather, 
makes the librarian degenerate to the 
level of a gossip. Such professional reti- 
cence would exclude garrulous criticism 
of the policy of the library with which 
one is connected, of its trustees, of its 
librarian, and of fellow workers. 

Loyalty to colleagues has its negative 
aspects with a series of inhibitions. Loy- 
alty demands the absence of professional 
jealousy, the absence of all back-biting, 
the absence of complaints and discontent, 
and of all sighing for the flesh pots of 
Egypt; it inhibits intolerance, favoritism, 
and unfair partiality, undue intimacies 
and exclusiveness, for the librarian owes 
to all his colleagues the same sympathetic 
courtesy that he gives to the public. 

The farther the librarian advances in 
the rank of his profession, the more he 
needs to remember noblesse oblige, espe- 
cially in relation to his juniors and those 
just entering upon a library career. A 
helping hand and a comprehending sym- 
pathy for newcomers is a part of profes- 
sional ethics, showing them how to avoid 
the pitfalls through which the older one 
has stumbled. 

The visible sign of loyalty to our pro- 
fession is membership in the American 
Library Association, which is our Dun, 
our Bradstreet; its Handbook, our Martin- 
dale’s Legal Directory. By this connec- 
tion we keep our allegiance to the ideals 
and standards of the profession. Through 
our membership comes a great opportu- 
nity to learn from others; it offers us a 
test of our ability to guard professional 
confidence and to rise above professional 
jealousy. Through the Association we are 
all working for one great end. Through 
it we can learn the practice of profes- 
sional courtesy, for every librarian, fol- 
lowing the long established custom of 
physicians and lawyers, should be alert 
to exchange professional courtesies. 
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VYle May number of the Annals of the 
American Academy for 1922 is devoted al- 
most entirely to the subject of profes- 
sional and business ethics. Lawyers, doc- 
tors, teachers, engineers, journalists, 
preachers, give expression to the ideals 
of their professions. And librarianship 
is represented with the others. The thirty 
articles of our code of ethics have been 
reprinted in the Library Journal, June 
15, 1922, and so are accessible to aii li- 
brarians. We should make it a part of 
our professional duty to read them over 
at least once a year, and twice would be 
better, to consider them carefully and 
to measure our growth and development 
by their standard. 

In our relations with the public we 
serve our aim should be so to carry on 
our work that our ideals for it will be 
readily apparent and will be infectious 
from our very conduct. In other words 
our attitude towards our work must be 
such that the public will be convinced 
that there is something more to our pro- 
fession than a sentimental love of books, 
that we believe it is the mission of the 
library to offer to all the opportunity to 
reach out into the best world of thought 
which each individual is capable of en- 
tering. 

Our attitude toward the public should 
be that of a large understanding and an 
eagerness to share our work and its 
methods, and as we meet the public half 
way, they will come more than half way 
to receive the service we have to offer— 
this is the end and the reward of our 
work. 

Every profession has its routine and its 
drudgery which may be emphasized or 
accepted. Only when we arrive at the 
point where our work becomes our pleas- 
ure as well as our business will the public 
be convinced of our disinterestedness. 
The ill success of many is owing to this 
very trait of not being happy and con- 
tented in their work. Nothing can be 
more unfortunate than this state of mind. 
The world is too full of penetration not 
to perceive it, and much of our discourte- 
ous manner to the public and to others 
has its source in this defect. Let every 
librarian be resolved therefore to culti- 
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vate a passion for his profession. Only 
the whole hearted librarian can be com- 
pletely successful. 

Furthermore we as librarians can be 
true to our professional ideals by taking 
unto ourselves the advice we so freely 
give to others, we may turn to great books 
for precept and lesson, and example, re- 
pudiating the imputation that librarians 
themselves never read the books they so 
generously commend. And if the stress 
of the day’s work seems to leave little 
time for the leisurely reading in which 
we once indulged, one of the fruits of that 
early reading, if pondered now in ma- 
turity, might be increased inspiration in 
our careers. From the classics of child- 
hood there are to be gleaned precepts 
that are fundamental to professional 
standing. From Pyle’s Men of Iron, with 
its picture of the school of knighthood, 
the need for professional training. From 
The Talisman, with its unforgettable 
scene of the meeting between Richard and 
his enemy Saladin, the lesson of courtesy. 
From The Three Musketeers, with its 
motto “All for one—one for all’’—the les- 
son of loyalty and co-operation. And 
from many books, the lives of Living- 
stone, of Stanley, of Captain Scott, the 
lesson of quiet devotion to duty and hero- 
ism in every day life. 

And indeed to what better source of in- 
spiration can the members of our pro- 
fession turn than to the great books of 
biography, the lives of noble men and 
women. We have been considering the 
virtues, both Puritan and Hellenic, which 
are essential to professional success. But 
the contemplation of abstract virtues may 
be less profitable than the study of the 
lives of real men and women who have 
met and overcome life’s problems. So 
the librarian who turns aside from his 
profession at times to lose himself in the 
books which reveal the power of human 
personality may find that his profession 
has benefited by the digression and that 
he himself has become more truly profes- 
sional. For it is truth to high ideals that 
makes for our ultimate success. As 
Percy Mackaye has truly said: 

“Like our dreams shall we ourselves 
become.” 
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BOOKS FOR REVIEW 


Following the general discussion of the 
desire for earliest possible notice of new 
books and receipt of new books from 
publishers for review, at the W. L. A. 
meeting, the Commission entered into 
communication with all the leading pub- 
lishers issuing books of value for our list. 
Replies were received from twenty-five 
houses. Without exception there were 
expressions of the most cordial wish to 
cooperate in every possible way and ap- 
preciation of the work we are trying to 
do through our Selected list. 

We asked first, “Do you send out re- 
view copies in advance of publication 
date?” Twelve publishers answered posi- 
tively in the affirmative, in several cases 
giving some detailed information as to 
their procedure. Three others answered 
affirmatively with such reservations as, 
“not systematically,” “have no hard and 
fast rule,” “when possible’. Four houses 
replied in the negative, one emphatically 
disapproving of such a practice. Six 
others gave a negative reply with such 
reservations as “seldom” or “rarely.” 

Our second question asked whether the 
Book Selection Department of the Com- 
mission is on the list to receive review 
copies at the earliest possible date. 
Eighteen publishers answered this ques- 
tion positively in the affirmative. Five 
others explained that they sent only such 
publications as were believed desirable 
for our list, expressing cordial readiness 
to send such other books as might be de- 
sired. In several of these cases it is 
obvious that many books are published 
which are quite outside the scope of our 
work. Two made no specific reference 
to this question. 

We asked further, “Do you follow a 
regional plan in distributing review 


copies; that is, are reviewing publications 
in the East supplied with copies before 
those in the Middle West?” All replied 
in the negative so far as any selective 
plan is concerned. Obviously where all 
review copies are mailed at the same 
time, those addressed to nearby eastern 
points will be delivered first. In two 
cases, however, even this was partially 
met by mailing copies to the far West 
first so that all might arrive on approx- 
imately the same date. 


The conclusion is obvious that we are 
receiving the best service that it is pos- 
sible for the publishers to give, and we 
have a grateful appreciation of their cor- 
dial spirit of cooperation. We are then 
reviewing these new books and making 
selection from them as expeditiously as 
the nature of the work will allow. In 
addition to consideration by members of 
our own staff, many books are referred to 
members of the university faculty and 
other volunteer readers whose expert 
opinion is indispensable. Then comes the 
evaluation and selection of books deemed 
desirable for our list, and the prepara- 
tion of the brief note which shall state 
tersely but clearly the value of the book. 
Under present conditions the time neces- 
sary before the appearance of the printed 
list can scarcely be lessened. We are en- 
deavoring to assist here by the advance 
list of titles sent to Wisconsin libraries 
which desire it at a small charge to cover 
preparation and postage, as requested by 
the Association. 


We are printing this summary of the 
situation as a report to the Association 
upon the investigation which it asked us 
to make. We shall be glad to have your 
comment or further suggestion. 
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AGRICULTURE 


A selected list of some of the best books for Wisconsin farmers. 


The Traveling Library Department has prepared this selected list of books on 
agriculture, with the advice of Mr. C. S. Hean, librarian of the University agricultural 
library, and other experts in the special topics covered. We have so much demand 
for this material that we have decided to print the list in four successive numbers of 


the Bulletin. 


The main divisions are general agriculture, soils and crops, farm animals, and farm 


mechanics. 
March, April and May numbers. 


The list on the first group is printed here. 


The others will follow in the 


If these books are not available in the local library they may be borrowed from 
the Traveling Library Department by Wisconsin libraries or citizens. 


AGRICULTURE—GENERAL 


Anderson, W. L. The country town. 1914. 

The farmer of tomorrow. 1913. 

Bailey, L. H. Farm and garden rule book. 
1918. 

—— The state and the farmer. 1908. 

The training of farmers. 1909. 

Benson, O. H. & Betts, G. H. Agriculture 
and farming business. 1917. 

Buell, Jennie. One woman’s work for farm 
women. (Mary Mayo.) 1908. 

Butterfield, K. L. Chapters in rural prog- 

ress. 1908. 

The farmer and the new day. 1919. 

Chase, L. A. Rural Michigan. 1922. 

Dean, E. O. Opportunities in farming. 1916. 

Dimock, J. A. New business of farming. 
1918. 

Findlay, Hugh, ed. Handbook for practical 
farmers, dealing with the more im- 
portant aspects of farming in the 
United States. 1920. 

Fippin, E. O. Rural New York. 1921. 

Goff, E. S. Principles of plant culture; a 
text for beginners in agriculture and 
horticulture. 1916. 

Hall, A. D. The feeding of crops and 
stock; an introduction to the science 
of the nutrition of plants and animals. 
1911. 


Hays, W. M. Farm development. 1910. 

Hunt, T. F. How to choose a farm. 1913. 

The young farmer; some things he 

should know. 1913. 

King, F. H. Farmers of forty centuries; 

or, Permanent agriculture in China, 

Korea, and Japan. 1911. 

Physics of agriculture. 1914. 

McMahon, I. R., ed. How these farmers 
succeeded. 1919. 

Roberts, I. P. Farmstead. 1911. 

Sanford, A. H. The story of agriculture 
in the United States. 1916. 

Schafer, Joseph. History of agriculture in 
Wisconsin. 1922. 

















Smith, W. C. The business of farming. 
1914. 

Warren, G. F. Elements of agriculture. 
1917. 

Waters, H. J. Essentials of agriculture. 
1915. 


Woll, F. W. A handbook for farmers and 
dairymen. 1912. 


Rural Life 


Boyle, J. E. Rural problems in the United 
States. 1921. 

Buell, Jennie. Grange master and the 
grange lecturer. 1921. 

Burr, Walter. Rural organization. 1921. 

Burritt, M. C. The county agent and the 
farm bureau. 1922. 

Butterfield, K. L. The country church and 
the rural problem. 1911. 

Crow, Mrs. M. (F.) The American coun- 
try girl. 1915. 


Earp, E. L. Rural social organization. 
1921. 

Fiske, G. W. Challenge of the country. 
1912. 


Fry, C. L. The new and old immigrant on 
the land. 1922. 

Galpin, C. J. Rural life. 1918. 

Gillette, J. M. Rural sociology. 1922. 

Groves, E. R. The rural mind and social 

welfare. 1922. 

Rural problems of today. 1918. 

Hart, J. K., ed. Educational resources of 
village and rural communities. 1914. 

Kile, O. M. Farm bureau movement, 1921. 

Kolb, J. H. Rural primary groups; a study 
of agricultural neighborhoods. 1921. 

McKeever, W. A. Farm boys and girls. 
1912. 

National country life conference. Proceed- 
ings of the first national country life 
conference. Baltimore. 1919. n.d. 

— Rural health. Proceedings of the sec- 
ond national country life conference, 
Chicago. 1919. n.d. 
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—— Rural organization. Proceedings of 
the third national country life confer- 
ence, Springfield, Mass., 1920. 1921. 

Phelen, John, ed. Readings in rural s0- 
ciology. 1920. 

Plunkett, Sir Horace. Rural life problem 
of the United States. 1919. 

Sims, N. L., ed. The rural community, an- 
cient and modern. 1920. 

U. S. Country life commission. Report of 
the Commission on country life. 1911. 

Vogt. Introduction to rural sociology. 
1917. 

Wilson, W. H. The church of the open 
country. 1911. 


Rural Economics 


Carver, T. N. Principles of rural econom- 

ics. 1911. 

comp. Selected readings 

economics. 1916. 

Coulter, J. L. Cooperation among farmers. 
1911. 

Fairchild, G. T. Rural wealth and welfare. 
1913. 

Herrick, M. T. Rural credits, land and 
cooperatives. 1915. 

Hibbard, B. H. Marketing agricultural 
products. 1921. 

Howe, F.C. The land and the soldier. 1919. 

Macklin, Theodore. Efficient marketing 
for agriculture; its services, methods, 
and agencies. 1921. 


in rural 
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Morman, J. B. The place of agriculture in 
reconstruction; a study of national 
programs of land settlement. 1919. 

Nourse, E. G. Agricultural economics; a 
selection of materials in which eco- 
nomic principles are applied to the 
practice of agriculture. 1916. 

Poe, Clarence. How farmers cooperate and 
double profits. 1915. 

Powell, G. H. Cooperation in agriculture. 
1913. 

Taylor, H.C. Agricultural economics. 1919. 

Weld, L. D. H. The marketing of farm 
products. 1917. 


Farm Management 


Adams, R. L. Farm management; a text- 
book for student, investigator, and 
investor. 1921. 

Boss, Andrew. Farm management. 1914. 

Warren, G. F. Farm management. 1918. 


Farmers as Business Men 


Green, J. B. Law for the American farm- 


er. 1911. 
Roberts, I. P. The farmer’s business hand- 
book. 1913. 


Scovill, H. T. Farm accounting. 1918. 
Taylor, H. C. Introduction to the study 
of agricultural economics. 1914. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL ARTICLES IN THE WISCONSIN LIBRARY BULLETIN 


An unusual number of articles of definite instructional value have appeared in the 
Bulletin during the past four years, 1919-22. Some of these, giving specific directions 
on the main topics of library work, are listed herewith as a contribution towards a 
subject index of recent volumes of the Bulletin. A few of earlier date than 1919 are 
included, and many others could well be, if space permitted. 

A study of these articles in review will help many librarians and assistants in 


meeting the problems that come in the daily routine. 


Appropriation and budget 
Library appropriation and budget, by J. W. Merrill. Oct. 1920. 
See also Oct. 1912 for Business administration. inventory, etc. 


Book buying 
Businesslike book buying, by J. W. Merrill. Feb. 1921. 
Your book order. Jan. 1923. 
Keeping up the library’s book supply, by Helen Turvill. Dec. 1920. 
We buy more rent books, by Jessie Welles, Dec. 1920. 
Book selection 
Every number of the Bulletin. 
Technical books for small and medium sized libraries, recommended by Donald 
Hendry, Feb.-Mar. 1921. 


Cataloguing 
Suggestions for the solution of cataloguing problems in smaller libraries, by S. G. 


Akers. Oct. 1922. 


Children 
Library work with children in small libraries, by A. G. Hall. Dec. 1922. 
Story programs for a library year, by C. M. Barnes. Oct. 1922. 
Graded book lists, by M A. Smith. June 1921. 
Choosing children’s books. Jan. 1920. 
Children’s work in the Racine public library, by L. S. Caton. June 1921. 
Reference work with school children, by Bertha Hatch. July 1919. 
Children’s book week in Wisconsin, comp. by Helen Turvill. Jan. 1922. 
comp. by E. M. Fair. Jan. 1923. 





County library 
Editorial. Jan. 1923. 
How to establish a county library, by J. W. Merrill. May 1920. ¢ 
County library—reading list. July 1921. 


Daily routine 
Routine of work in the small library, by F. H. Whyte. May 1919. 
Apprentice course. Oct. 1914-July 1915. Revised in book form. Dec. 1920. 


Extension 
Factory deposit stations, by J. W. Merrill. Feb. 1919. 
Feeding the hungry by parcel post, by M. E. Mould. Jan. 1921. 
How seven Wisconsin libraries are supplementing their own resources, by H. C. 
Long. Jan. 1921, 


Lending 
Some twentieth century lending methods, by Jessie Welles. Apr. 1920 
The dating outfit and its functions, by Jessie Welles. Dec. 1917. 


Mending and book protection : 
Book repairing, by H. R. Cochran and Helen Turvill. Dec. 1920. 
How to protect your books. Mar. 1922. 


Publicity 
Checklist of library publicity, by M. E. Hazeltine. Apr.-May 1919. 


Poster bulletins, by F. H. Ford. Apr. 1918. 
Poster bulletins again—aesthetic principles, by B. O. Oehler. June 1918. 
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Administration of a library bulletin board, by D. R. Furbish and E. E. Jolliffe. 


June 1922. 


The public library as an educator as viewed by the business man, by Prof. S. W. 


Gilman. Nov. 1919. 


Recruiting 


Recruiting for librarianship, by M. E. Hazeltine. 
Some material to use in recruiting, comp. by M. E. Hazeltine. 


Reference 


Fundamentals of reference service, by M. E. Hazeltine. 


Dec. 1921. 
Dec. 1921. 


Apr.-June 1919. 


Reference work with school children, by Bertha Hatch. July 1919. 


Maps new and old, by W. L. Davis. 


Mar. 1922. 

Guidebooks and informal travel material, by W. L. Davis. 
Some geographic resources, by W L. Davis. 
New selections for declamation contests, by I. M. Walker. 
Measuring results in reference work, by W. L. Davis. 
How they are pronounced, by M. K. Reely. 
War terms, their pronunciation and definition, by M. E. Hazeltine. 


Apr. 1922. 

May 1922. 

Apr. 1919. 

Nov. 1922. 

Jan. 1923. 

Jan. 1918. 


Still good for fundamentals of pronunciation and lists of books indicating 


pronunciation. 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 


Edited by Winifred Lemon Davis - 


Reference Needs of a Small Library 


We are pleased to quote an article 
under the above title by Irving Wynkoop 
in New York Libraries, November, 1922. 
We are in hearty accord with what is said 
about reference work in the small li- 
brary: 

“T have always had some ideas regard- 
ing the reference department of a small 
library, that seem radical and absurd to 
many librarians; however, I have yet to 
be convinced that I am wrong. Chief 
among these ideas is this: a small li- 
brary needs a better reference depart- 
ment than a large library. For example, 
I have students here almost every night 
looking up matters of history. A large 
library could produce a volume or at least 
a chapter from some volume on the sub- 
ject, while in my library satisfaction has 
to be produced from some such reference 
book as Larned, History for ready refer- 
ence, etc. That is, a small library has to 
depend on its reference collection for 
much of the material that the large li- 
brary has available in its general collec- 
tion. 

“T also believe it is a mistake for a 
library to begin by buying a reference 
work like Riemann’s Dictionary of music, 


or a one-volume dictionary of the Bible, 
which will never be entirely satisfactory 
and will be waste material to be replaced 
by Grove and Hastings in a few years. 

The small library gets as wide a variety 
of calls as the large library and I believe 
the reference works it buys should be 
just as full and complete. 

“Then, too, I believe that nothing that 
a library does advertises it so much and 
gives the people a confidence in and re- 
spect for it, as good reference work. 
Therefore it is poor policy to skimp on 
its reference works. I would not advise 
even the smallest library to buy second- 
class sets of encyclopaedias. The best 
are none too good.” 


Checking up Reference Work and Facil- 
ities in the Small Library 


Does reference work in your library just 
happen, or does it come in for its full 
share of consideration together with 
book selection and book circulation? 

Has the card catalogue sufficient analy- 
tics to assist in making circulating 
books supplement the reference collec- 
tion? 

Are the reference books segregated; 
shelved in such a manner that they in- 
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vite use, with shelf labels to assist the 
inquirer who desires to help himself? 
What about reference facilities for young 
people? Are the boys and birls being 
encouraged to help themselves, to 
answer their own questions by means 
of wisely selected juvenile reference 
books and carefully worked out ana- 


lytics in their card catalogue? Is a 
juvenile reference collection being 
worked up? 


Do you exhaust the resources of your own 
collection before sending outside for 
the desired information? 

Do you test your reference facilities by 
the number of questions the library 
fails to answer? Does this influence 
your selection of periodicals or lead to 
the discontinuance of periodicals not 
used? Does it determine the inclusion 
of special works of reference in your 
next book purchase? 

Have you any way of estimating even the 
minimum amount of reference work 
your library does, in the number of 
questions brought to it, and the num- 
ber satisfactorily answered in a given 
period of time? 

Have you sufficient, concrete arguments 
to convince a book committee that what 
Mr. Wynkoop says is true? (see “Ref- 
erence needs for a small library” 
above. ) 

And now there remaineth one thing 
more which is greater than all. A library 
may have a reference collection covering 
every subject from the beginning of time 
up to the very last minute, but this avails 
little if the librarian knows not its use 
or value. She and her community are as 
“beggars sitting on bags of gold.” But 
a librarian who, like a good workman, 
knoweth her tools, may have but two or 
three, say a good dictionary, a good 
encyclopaedia and a well chosen year 
book (besides those works which are hers 
for the asking). These become to her 
like Aladdin’s magic lamp, a talisman 
which reveals treasures hitherto un- 
unknown. 


Encyclopedias 


Revisions of old encyclopedias, and pub- 
lications of new ones involve so much ex- 
pense that announcements of either are 
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met with questions; and careful examina- 
tion of the works is necessary. So many 
questions have been asked about some of 
these, that observations on the extent of 
revision, and the importance of imme- 
diate or delayed purchase are here made. 


New International Encyclopaedia 


The new copyright date, 1922, indicates 
some revision. The revision is not ex- 
tensive, and the publishers do not claim 
that it is a new edition. The year books 
are still necessary with this 1922 reprint- 
ing. The libraries having the 1916 New 
International with the year books and the 
war volume have a work almost as up-to- 
date as the issue bearing the 1922 copy- 
right, which it is not necessary to pur- 
chase, if the library already owns the sec- 
ond edition, 1914-1916. 


Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 


Perhaps no publication of this kind has 
been more widely discussed among libra- 
rians and teachers. It is not to be pur- 
chased in place of an encyclopedia, but 
seems to be better described as a “set”. 
The pros and cons are well summed up 
in the following extracts, the first from 
Miss Mudge’s article in the Library Jour- 
nal, Jan. 1, 1928, the second from an 


article by Linn Jones in Iowa Library 


Quarterly: 

“A new set for juvenile readers is Comp- 
ton’s Pictured encyclopedia a profusely 
illustrated work in seven volumes of text 
and a detailed index volume, the latter 
combining both digest and index features. 
The text is alphabetically arranged, in- 
cluding in the same alphabet both infor- 
mational articles of a real encyclopedia 
type and considerable material of quite 
a different nature, i. e., stories, poems, 
legends, etc. The inclusion of this type 
of non-reference material would seem to 
place the work in spite of its alphabetical 
arrangement and its index, in the class of 
sets for miscellaneous reading rather than 
in that of real juvenile encyclopedias, 
such as, for example, the useful World 
book.” 

“The children’s librarians of the state 
who have not seen Compton’s Pictured 
encyclopedia may be interested to know 
a few of its good points as well as a few 
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of its less desirable qualities as compared 
with that standby of all encyclopedias for 
children, the World book. We have given 
some little time to a comparison of the 
two, and still feel that the World book is 
the one to be recommended for a first 
purchase, and that Compton’s supple- 
ments, rather than takes the place of the 
former, and will doubtless be useful 
where a library can afford both. 

“The half tone illustrations in the 
Compton are numerous and beautiful, the 
paper, print, margins and general me- 
chanical makeup are unsurpassed. It is 
a work of atmosphere and impressions 
and there is no question concerning its 
appeal to children. However, as a refer- 
ence tool to which one turns for facts on 
a given subject it will not be as useful 
as the World book. In referring to the 
latter, we have the last edition in mind. 

“However, a comparison of entries in 
the two works gives proof of a consider- 
ably wider range of subjects treated at 
length in the World book than in Comp- 
ton’s, which will be a great advantage to 
librarians who can afford but one. Also 
the World book offers suggestive and re- 
lated topics at the end of articles which 
have definite value if one needs to run 
down, or broaden out on a given sub- 
ject.” 

Catholic Encyclopedia 


This encyclopedia because of the wide 
field it covers is very useful if it is shelved 
with other general encyclopedias, and will 
probably be used there by more people 
than if kept with the reference books of 
the 200 class. The work in 16 volumes is 
now continued by the publication of a 
supplementary volume, numbered 17. 

“For the most part the articles in this 
Supplement are brief and unsigned. Oc- 
casionally, however, longer articles have 
been contributed by specialists. We note 
as of more than ordinary interest and 
value the articles on adolescence, Amer- 
icanization, apologetics, euthanasia, pro- 
hibition, population (in which the move- 
ment for the spread of birth control is 
discussed), psychoanalysis (with an ex- 
cellent bibliography), Bolshevism, Soviet, 
twilight sleep, union of Christendom, Y. 
M. C. A., and Y. W.C. A. It is clear from 
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the above enumeration, first that the en- 
cyclopedia makes its appeal not merely 
to the members of the Catholic Church 
but to all who wish to know the Church’s 
point of view on timely questions, and 
secondly, that the editors have striven to 
make the work up to date and a thor- 
oughly reliable reference library, merit- 
ing the high encomiums that were be- 
stowed upon it by Protestant critics when 
it was completed in 1914.” This volume 
is listed at $7. 


Encyclopaedia Brittanica 


The new supplementary volumes have 
already been noted in Bulletin May, 1922. 
p. 120. 


New Editions of Standard Reference 
Works 


Hoyt’s Cyclopedia of practical quota- 
tions, with copyright date for 1922, called 
the “new cyclopedia of practical quota- 
tions” bears all evidences of a complete 
revision. There are 1,343 pages as com- 
pared with 1,178 of the previous édition. 
The same plan is followed in the main as 
in the older edition, excepting foreign 
quotations are included in the same alpha- 
bet with the English. A translation also 
accompanies them. Many present day 
writers are added. In several cases addi- 
tional quotations from an older author 
are given as well as those included in the 
former edition. The volume costs $7.50. 
This is one of the most useful reference 
books for any library to own. 

Another “old standby” which is being 
made over is Larned’s History for ready 
reference, now called the “new Larned.” 
Completed it will include 12 volumes, and 
ranges in price from $86.40 to $143.10. 
The arrangement and plan are similar to 
those of the previous edition, a historical 
treatment of politics, science, invention, 
education, religion and world historical 
events. It follows the original plan of 
quoting from authorities, public docu- 
ments, and current periodical material. 
The small library may find it beyond its 
book fund; but it is worth knowing about 
in case of an unexpected gift of money, 
keeping in mind the opinion quoted in the 
opening article of these notes. “Larned” 
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vite use, with shelf labels to assist the 

inquirer who desires to help himself? 

What about reference facilities for young 
people? Are the boys and birls being 
encouraged to help themselves, to 
answer their own questions by means 
of wisely selected juvenile reference 
books and carefully worked out ana- 
lytics in their card catalogue? Is a 
juvenile reference collection being 
worked up? 

Do you exhaust the resources of your own 
collection before sending outside for 
the desired information? 

Do you test your reference facilities by 
the number of questions the library 
fails to answer? Does this influence 
your selection of periodicals or lead to 
the discontinuance of periodicals not 
used? Does it determine the inclusion 
of special works of reference in your 
next book purchase? 

Have you any way of estimating even the 
minimum amount of reference work 
your library does, in the number of 
questions brought to it, and the num- 
ber satisfactorily answered in a given 
period of time? 

Have you sufficient, concrete arguments 
to convince a book committee that what 
Mr. Wynkoop says is true? (see “Ref- 
erence needs for a small library” 
above. ) 

And now there remaineth one thing 
more which is greater than all. A library 
may have a reference collection covering 
every subject from the beginning of time 
up to the very last minute, but this avails 
little if the librarian knows not its use 
or value. She and her community are as 
“beggars sitting on bags of gold.” But 
a librarian who, like a good workman, 
knoweth her tools, may have but two or 
three, say a good dictionary, a good 
encyclopaedia and a well chosen year 
book (besides those works which are hers 
for the asking). These become to her 
like Aladdin’s magic lamp, a talisman 
which reveals treasures hitherto un- 
unknown. 


Encyclopedias 


Revisions of old encyclopedias, and pub- 
lications of new ones involve so much ex- 
pense that announcements of either are 
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met with questions; and careful examina- 
tion of the works is necessary. So many 
questions have been asked about some of 
these, that observations on the extent of 
revision, and the importance of imme- 
diate or delayed purchase are here made. 


New International Encyclopaedia 


The new copyright date, 1922, indicates 
some revision. The revision is not ex- 
tensive, and the publishers do not claim 
that it is a new edition. The year books 
are still necessary with this 1922 reprint- 
ing. The libraries having the 1916 New 
International with the year books and the 
war volume have a work almost as up-to- 
date as the issue bearing the 1922 copy- 
right, which it is not necessary to pur- 
chase, if the library already owns the sec- 
ond edition, 1914-1916. 


Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 


Perhaps no publication of this kind has 
been more widely discussed among libra- 
rians and teachers. It is not to be pur- 
chased in place of an encyclopedia, but 
seems to be better described as a “set”. 
The pros and cons are well summed up 
in the following extracts, the first from 
Miss Mudge’s article in the Library Jour- 
nal, Jan. 1, 1923, the second from an 


article by Linn Jones in Iowa Library 


Quarterly: 

“A new set for juvenile readers is Comp- 
ton’s Pictured encyclopedia a profusely 
illustrated work in seven volumes of text 
and a detailed index volume, the latter 
combining both digest and index features. 
The text is alphabetically arranged, in- 
cluding in the same alphabet both infor- 
mational articles of a real encyclopedia 
type and considerable material of quite 
a different nature, i. e., stories, poems, 
legends, etc. The inclusion of this type 
of non-reference material would seem to 
place the work in spite of its alphabetical 
arrangement and its index, in the class of 
sets for miscellaneous reading rather than 
in that of real juvenile encyclopedias, 
such as, for example, the useful World 
book.” 

“The children’s librarians of the state 
who have not seen Compton’s Pictured 
encyclopedia may be interested to know 
a few of its good points as well as a few 
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of its less desirable qualities as compared 
with that standby of all encyclopedias for 
children, the World book. We have given 
some little time to a comparison of the 
two, and still feel that the World book is 
the one to be recommended for a first 
purchase, and that Compton's supple- 
ments, rather than takes the place of the 
former, and will doubtless be useful 
where a library can afford both. 

“The half tone illustrations in the 
Compton are numerous and beautiful, the 
paper, print, margins and general me- 
chanical makeup are unsurpassed. It is 
a work of atmosphere and impressions 
and there is no question concerning its 
appeal to children. However, as a refer- 
ence tool to which one turns for facts on 
a given subject it will not be as useful 
as the World book. In referring to the 
latter, we have the last edition in mind. 

“However, a comparison of entries in 
the two works gives proof of a consider- 
ably wider range of subjects treated at 
length in the World book than in Comp- 
ton’s, which will be a great advantage to 
librarians who can afford but one. Also 
the World book offers suggestive and re- 
lated topics at the end of articles which 
have definite value if one needs to run 
down, or broaden out on a given sub- 
ject.” 

Catholic Encyclopedia 


This encyclopedia because of the wide 
field it covers is very useful if it is shelved 
with other general encyclopedias, and will 
probably be used there by more people 
than if kept with the reference books of 
the 200 class. The work in 16 volumes is 
now continued by the publication of a 
supplementary volume, numbered 17. 

“For the most part the articles in this 
Supplement are brief and unsigned. Oc- 
casionally, however, longer articles have 
been contributed by specialists. We note 
as of more than ordinary interest and 
value the articles on adolescence, Amer- 
icanization, apologetics, euthanasia, pro- 
hibition, population (in which the move- 
ment for the spread of birth control is 
discussed), psychoanalysis (with an ex- 
cellent bibliography), Bolshevism, Soviet, 
twilight sleep, union of Christendom, Y. 
M. C. A., and Y. W.C. A. It is clear from 
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the above enumeration, first that the en- 
cyclopedia makes its appeal not merely 
to the members of the Catholic Church 
but to all who wish to know the Church’s 
point of view on timely questions, and 
secondly, that the editors have striven to 
make the work up to date and a thor- 
oughly reliable reference library, merit- 
ing the high encomiums that were be- 
stowed upon it by Protestant critics when 
it was completed in 1914.” This volume 
is listed at $7. 


Encyclopaedia Brittanica 


The new supplementary volumes have 
already been noted in Bulletin May, 1922. 
p. 120. 


New Editions of Standard Reference 
Works 


Hoyt’s Cyclopedia of practical quota- 
tions, with copyright date for 1922, called 
the “new cyclopedia of practical quota- 
tions” bears all evidences of a complete 
revision. There are 1,343 pages as com- 
pared with 1,178 of the previous edition. 
The same plan is followed in the main as 
in the older edition, excepting foreign 
quotations are included in the same alpha- 
bet with the English. A translation also 
accompanies them. Many present day 
writers are added. In several cases addi- 
tional quotations from an older author 
are given as well as those included in the 
former edition. The volume costs $7.50. 
This is one of the most useful reference 
books for any library to own. 

Another “old standby” which is being 
made over is Larned’s History for ready 
reference, now called the “new Larned.” 
Completed it will include 12 volumes, and 
ranges in price from $86.40 to $143.10. 
The arrangement and plan are similar to 
those of the previous edition, a historical 
treatment of politics, science, invention, 
education, religion and world historical 
events. It follows the original plan of 
quoting from authorities, public docu- 
ments, and current periodical material. 
The small library may find it beyond its 
book fund; but it is worth knowing about 
in case of an unexpected gift of money, 
keeping in mind the opinion quoted in the 
opening article of these notes. “Larned” 
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has always proved a most useful refer- 
ence work. 


Annuals and Their Renewal 


Certain annuals should be renewed with 
as great reguiarity as are the library’s 
periodicals; and in some cases renewal 
should be almost automatic. Those who 
wait until they see the announcement of 
the new World almanac may fail to re- 
ceive it before the stock is exhausted. It 
is advisable to be on the mailing list for 
this with your regular book dealer and 
to receive it because you have a standing 
order. The New International year book 
should unquestionably be continued. Some 
annuals may be bought every other year 
in case funds are not sufficient. Such a 
one is the Stateman’s year book. Perhaps 
in small libraries Who’s who (English) 
may be purchased every fourth year and 
Who’s who in America (biennial) every 
other time of publication, though every 
edition will prove valuable. The Wiscon- 
sin Blue book, and the Congressional di- 
rectory should always be on hand in their 
latest issues. A more extensive article on 
year books, their selection and use will 
appear in a future number of the Bul- 
letin. 


Reference Shelf 


This is a new Wilson publication and 
is described as “reprints of selected ar- 
ticles, briefs, bibliographies, debates, 
study outlines on timely topics.” It will 
be of service to debaters, students of cur- 
rent topics, and club women. The publi- 
cation will be in ten issues, each issue 
being devoted to a particular subject. The 
aim is to issue in the fall and winter 
months debate numbers; and study out- 
lines in the spring. Subscription is by 
the volume (the ten issues forming a 
volume) rather than by the year, and will 
be $4.50. The same ordered separately 
would amount to about $7. The following 
are ready (prices attached if they are to 
be purchased separately) : 

Cancellation of allied debt, 75 cents. 


St. Lawrence river ship canal, 75 cents. 
China and Japan: study outline, 50 cents. 
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In preparation: 

Kansas Court of industrial relations. 

Questions of the Hour: study outline 
(new edition). 

Enforceinent of decisions of railway 
labor board. 

Towner-Sterling bill. 

Cabinet system of government. 


Parties and Entertainments 


Six books have come to us from Denni- 
son Manufacturing Company, Framing- 
ham, Mass. They will undoubtedly be 
appreciated and made use of by those who 
are always looking for suggestions to 
carry out in connection with parties, 
unique and attractive things easily made, 
etc. They are listed at 10 cents each. 
Sealing wax art; Weaving with paper 
rope; Dennison’s Bogie book; Christmas 
took; How to make paper costumes. 
While some of these titles are “seasonal”, 
the suggestions in them could be made 
use of and adapted for other occasions. 
Others in the series are the Gala book 
(the Dennison Party book with a new 
name), and How to decorate halls, booths, 
and automobiles. 


Exhibit Material on Municipal Affairs 


Very many people think all manner of 
subjects connected with citizenship “dry” 
and void of any connection with the inter- 
ests of every day concerns. That is just 
what they are not if people only knew, 
but the problem lies in getting them to 
know the connection with personal affairs, 
and to feel the interest—and the responsi- 
bility. 

Upon this problem is concentrated the 
energies of more organizations than ever 
before in the history of democracy—the 
League of Women Voters, one of the fore- 
most, recently, the National Municipal 
League, Commercial and civic organiza- 
tions, citizens’ leagues and innumerable 
others. The devices by which public af- 
fairs are brought to the attention of the 
electorate are divers. They are presented 
by newspapers, periodicals, and books, by 
lectures, “four minute speeches,” motion 
pictures, radio, and exhibits. 

It is by books, newspapers, and exhibits 
that the library may most naturally act 
as an educative force in the community. 
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And not only educative. Viscount Bryce 
has voiced another danger to a commu- 
nity: “It is common to talk of ignorance 
as the chief peril of a democracy. It has, 
however, another foe not less pernicious— 
this is indolence. Indifference to public 
affairs shows itself not merely in a neg- 
lect to study them and fit one’s self to 
give a judicious vote, but in the apathy 
which does not care to give a vote when 
the time comes.” 

The librarian knows just how much the 
library has accomplished over a period 
of years to influence the intelligence and 
cultural standard of the locality by means 
of story hours, the children’s room, judi- 
cious book selection, and posters. Just 
as much can be accomplished in business 
and civic education by similar methods— 
book selection, book reviews, bibliogra- 
phies, and posters. 

The Municipal Information Bureau has 
prepared a scofe of posters upon such 
subjects as health, water supply, pasteur- 
ization of milk, clean-up weeks, pave- 
ments, playgrounds, zoning, and fire pro- 
tection. Charts are in preparation de- 
scribing forms of government—some for 
specific Wisconsin cities. Other subjects 
will be covered as time goes on, and if the 
posters will be of use to any of the muni- 
cipalities of Wisconsin they will serve 
their purpose. They may be borrowed by 
librarians, and if more definite informa- 
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tion in regard to them is desired, it will 
be gladly given upon request. 
Sophia Hall, 
Assistant and Librarian, 
Municipal Information Bureau, 
Madison. 


New Wisconsin Archeological Society 
Publications 


A report on the Indian history and 
landmarks of Lake Monona at Madison 
has been issued by the Wisconsin Archeo- 
logical Society. It is fully illustrated 
with maps and other illustrations. Other 
recent publications of the state society 
are entitled, For Lake, Beaver Dam Lake, 
Stone works and garden beds in Winne- 
bago county, and Western Sauk county. 
They describe the prehistoric and recent 
Indian remains in those regions. An- 
other series describes Chipped flint and 
quartzite knives, Stone gouges and Flint 
scrapers of the early Wisconsin Indians. 
Menomini sketches is devoted to a num- 
ber of articles on recent prominent red- 
men of this tribe. Copies of any of these 
new publications can be procured free 
by Wisconsin public libraries through the 
society’s office at Madison. Twenty vol- 
umes of its publications have now ap- 
peared. Students of Wisconsin Indian 
history will find these state publications 
particularly useful and instructive. Ad- 
dress Charles E. Brown, Secretary. 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


By Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Preceptor 


The first semester closed with the last 
examination on Saturday, January 27, 
and the second semester began with field 
practice on Tuesday, January 30, with 
Monday as “travel day.” 

Between the first day of school after the 
holiday recess, January 4, and the close of 
the semester were fifteen busy days of 
work, and six of examinations. The class 
met all the appointments and lessons with 
zest, and presented themselves for exam- 
ination in excellent form, as indeed they 
should have done. The work in all the 
courses had gained in interest as it had 
unfolded, reaching the peak during Janu- 


ary, and serving as an admirable intro- 
duction to the eight weeks of practical 
work in February and March that were 
to test the theoretical lessons. 

Besides the stated appointments in cat- 
aloguing, classification, book selection, 
reference, lending, library economy, and 
children’s work, there were numerous ex- 
tras. The lessons in Mending which in- 
cluded a general lecture and three in- 
structional periods of two hours each for 
every student, were not the dismal ap- 
pointments that the subject might sug- 
gest, for, under Miss Daland’s skillful 
guidance mending became the true art of 
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the library economist. The six lessons 
in Publicity were given this year by Miss 
Hazeltine, including one on “Newspaper 
publicity” by Prof. Grant Hyde of the 
School of Journalism, whither the class 
went for this lecture. 

The Wisconsin Library Commission it- 
self received recognition in three excel- 
lent lectures, one on its history and or- 
ganization, by Mr. Lester, a second on the 
Legislative Reference Library and its 
work, by Dr. Witte, and a third on the 
Traveling Library Department and its ex- 
tension service, by Miss Long. The class 
went in groups to visit the two depart- 
ments, during the days following the lec- 
tures. 

Miss Mary A. Smith, librarian of the 
Madison Free library, gave an admirable 
presentation of “Library instruction in 
schools”, and Prof. Beatty of the English 
department, enriched the course in book 
selection by a lecture on “Continental fic- 
tion.” Two lectures in the course on 
“The library and the community” have 
followed Mr. Lester’s introductory lecture 
some weeks previous. One on “Public 
welfare” by Miss Margaret Davis of the 
Public Welfare association, and a second 
by Prof. Gillen of the department of So- 
ciology on “Community work.” 

Field practice appointments assigned 36 
students to more than thirty libraries for 
eight weeks of actual library work as 
follows: 


Nicholson, Miss Pulver; 
Chouffet. 
O’Connor; Miss Pohle. 


Pearl Thompson; 


Appleton—Miss 
Miss Mann, Miss 
Ashland—Miss 
Baraboo—Miss 

Johnson. 

Eau Claire—Miss Dresser, 
Miss Mathes, Miss Hagen, 

Fond du Lac—Miss Coleman ; 
kins. 

Galesville—Miss Venberg. 

La Crosse—Miss Webb; Miss Venberg. 

Ladysmith—Miss Hess, 

Manitowoc—Miss Glessner; Mr. Mallari. 

Milwaukee—First National Bank library: 
Miss Chouffet; Miss Ashcraft. 

Milwaukee Public library—Miss Davidson, 
Mr. Mallari, Miss Martin, Miss Osterman; 
Miss Aten, Miss Coleman, Miss Haylett. 

Neillsville—Miss Runge; Miss O’Connor. 

Oshkosh Normal School  library—Miss 
Pohle; Miss Glessner. 

Oshkosh Public library—Miss Ashcraft; 
Miss Runge. 


Miss 





Miss Johnson; 


Miss Wat- 
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Racine—Miss Corcoran, Miss Kathleen 
Thompson; Miss Cooke, Mr. Mallari for one 
week, Mrs. Tremble. 

Reedsburg—Miss Powell; Miss Osterman. 

Rice Lake—Miss Mathes; Miss Pearl 
Thompson. 

Sparta—Mrs. Tremble; Miss Lathrop. 

Stevens Point—Miss Tukey; Miss Rowland. 

Superior—Miss Mann; Miss Tukey. 

Two Rivers—Miss Cooke; Miss Kathleen 
Thompson. 

Waukesha—Miss Watkins; Miss Dresser. 

Whitewater Normal School—Miss Radford. 

Whitewater Public library—Miss Haylett. 

Wisconsin Rapids—Miss Lathrop; Miss 
Vedel. 

Wisconsin Library commission—Extension 
circuit: Miss Barrow, Miss Davidson, Miss 
Nicholson, Miss Webb. 

Wisconsin Library commission—Book se- 
lection: Miss Aten. 

Wisconsin Library commission—Legisla- 
tive Reference Library: Miss Barrow, Miss 
Hess; Miss Powell, Miss Pulver. 

Wisconsin Library commission—Traveling 
Library Department: Miss Hagen, Miss Row- 
land, Miss Vedel; Miss Corcoran, Miss Mar- 
tin, Miss Radford. 


School Notes 


Arrangements were made for the class 
to attend the opening of the Legislature 
at noon, Wednesday, January 10, at the 
Capitol and also to hear the Governor’s 
message to the two houses assembled in 
joint convention on Thursday morning. 

Mr. A. N. Colt, instructor in Applied 
Arts at the university, gave a lecture to 
the class on “Etchings,” and illustrated 
it from the exhibit of etchings which has 
been hanging in the gallery for several 
weeks, 

Two pleasant diversions were the lec- 
ture by the novelist, Hugh Walpole, on 
the “Development of the English novel” 
at the University and the play “The dice 
of the gods” in which Mrs. Fiske starred 
at the Parkway theatre. 

The hanging of the Calendar, an an- 
nual tradition of the school, occurred the 
first day after the Christmas vacation; 
the response of the class president is 
printed herewith: 

Brightest and best of the gifts of the season 

Is the calendar of the year 
For although its pages look alike—and with 

reason— 

Its days contain marvels, I hear. 

There are unexplored regions in old Readers’ 
Guide 
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And problems far deeper than Einstein; 
Many cross references will sit by your side, 
And name slips that no man ought sign. 
There are book trips to Asia and Africa too, 

And even beyond, to the moon. 
In pages galore we'll all be absorbed 
I’m told that is coming right soon. 
Then over the state we’ll all take our ways 
And try out the knowledge we know. 
And show the librarians hither and yon 
How far, one and all we must go. 
But of all the gifts which are made to the 
world 
Surely none are greater than we; 
For we shall make shine all those pages so 
fine, 
So here’s to our class, ’23! 


Alumni Notes 


Margaret Reynolds, ’07, librarian of the 
First Wisconsin National Bank library, Mil- 
waukee, has for several years compiled the 
“Chronology of Wisconsin Happenings,’ from 
January to November, which is printed an- 
nually in the opening pages of the Saint 
Louis weather book, familiarly known as 


Hicks’ almanac. The current issue of the 
almanac gives “Wisconsin happenings in 
1922”. 


Julia A. Baker, ’08, librarian of Austin 
’ Branch, Chicago public library, for several 
years has been transferred to be librarian at 
Woodlawn branch. 


Mr. and Mrs. Harry Gavere (Jane S. 
Schauers, ’08) have moved from Minot to 
Grand Forks, North Dakota. 


Marion Humble, ’13, executive secretary 
of the Year Round Bookselling Campaign, 
New York City, presents a report of Chil- 
dren’s Book Week 1922 in Publishers’ 
Weekly for December 30, 1922, summarizing 
the national celebration of the week, includ- 
ing the co-operation given by clubs, libraries, 
schools, newspapers, and general community 
support. 


Laura E. Luttrell, ’13, who has been study- 
ing in Knoxville at the University of Ten- 
nessee, is serving as acting librarian of its 
medical library, College of Medicine, at Mem- 
phis, Tenn., from September, 1922, to Au- 
gust, 1923. She is changing the system of 
classification from the Dewey Decimal to 
that of the Library of Congress. 
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Mary B. Nethercut, ‘13, librarian of An- 
derson Memorial Library, College of Em- 
poria, Kansas, has resigned to become as- 
sistant organizer of the North Dakota Li- 
brary commission. 


Laura J. Gage, °15, cataloguer for the 
federal reserve bank, Chicago, is editor of 
a weekly mimeographed “Periodical Digest” 
of magazine and newspaper articles for the 
use of the bank library and bank employees. 
It contains brief annotations and exact page 
references, It is made up from the fuller 
reference file of magazine articles made on 
slips which is kept up daily. 


Mrs. Maxon Y. Pillow (Ada M. Pratt, ’15) 
is acting as librarian of the U. S. Public 
Health Service hospital, No. 68, Minneapolis. 

Mrs. Frances M. Button (Frances M. Hogg, 
16) was married January 1, to Frank E. 
Brown, of Neillsville, Wis. 


Marie Pulling, ’15, until last May cata- 
loguer in the library of the Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., died Friday, 
January 12th, at Wales sanitorium, where 
she has spent the past few months in an 
endeavor to regain her health. Miss Pulling 
occupied library positions in Buffalo, St. 
Louis, Boston, and Washington, D. C. 


Esther M. Swain, °’17, has accepted a 
position as _ acting-cataloguer, Milwaukee 
Normal School. 


Ruth S. Cochran, ’18, has been promoted 
from her position as reference librarian in 
the Public Library, Racine, to be the head 
of the county extension service in the same 
library. 


Eulogio B. Rodriquez, ’20, former acting 
director of the Philippine Press Bureau, 
Washington, D. C., has sailed for Europe 
on his way to the Philippines, where he will 
do research work in connection with the life 
and work of Dr. José Rizal. Christmas 
greetings were received from him at the 
school, dated from London. 


Louise Ayers, Summer Session ’18, for 
several years senior assistant in the Chicago 
public library has since 1920 filled a posi- 
tion as librarian for the Reuben H. Donnelley 
Corporation, 652 South State St., Chicago. 
Her work includes that of a business libra- 
rian and also editorial and employment work. 
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"ROUND THE CIRCLE 
Edited by Stephanie Daland. 


Send in news items before the 15th of the month, so that they will be included 
in the following Bulletin. Address the editor, 206 N. Carroll St., Madison. 


County Library Notes 


The two new county systems author- 
ized at the November sessions are getting 
under way with energy and effectiveness. 
We have the following notes of progress. 

Brown county. “People in the rural 
districts of Brown county are making 
good use of the city libraries since the 
county board at its last meeting made an 
appropriation to the libraries in Green 
Bay and De Pere which allows free use 
of the libraries by any resident of the 
county, and they are coming to the teach- 
ers in the public schools for advice as to 
books,” said County Superintendent E. A. 
Seymour. 

“We have tried to maintain a small 
library in each school and have endeav- 
ored to promote a greater amount of 
reading among the patrons in our dis- 
tricts and we are very much pleased that 
all our county residents may take advan- 
tage of the splendid libraries we have in 
our county and especially glad that they 
are seeking the advice and cooperation of 
our teachers.” 

Racine county. “The village of Water- 
ford is the first in the county to take ad- 
vantage of a decision made by the county 
board of supervisors whereby a branch 
county library is to be established. The 
village board, appointed by the village 
council at its meeting on January 9, met 
recently with two representatives of the 
Racine public library and with the Rev. 
W. C. Kurtz as chairman and A. K. Lyon 
as secretary, voted to have a branch 
established in Waterford. It is to be 
placed in the ice cream parlor of Mrs. F. 
Henningfield and will be opened to the 
public about February 1. 

“On that day Miss Ruth S. Cochran, 
an assistant in the public library, will be 
in Waterford to assist Mrs. Henningfield 
in giving out books and in making out 
cards. 

“The books will include works of fic- 
tion, travel, biography, science, education, 


reiigion, and will be available at all times. 
The library will be in charge of Mrs. 
Henningfield, who has offered to give her 
services to this work for the sake of hav- 
ing a library of this type in the village. 

“Through the generosity of the village 
council the books are to be free to those 
who wish to draw them. It may take 
several weeks before everything is in per- 
fect working order, but it is the desire of 
the village council, the library board and 
others interested to place in the village 
a supply of reading material such as the 
people will enjoy.” 


A number of notes this month show 
where public libraries, under the pressure 
of increased costs, have found it neces- 
sary to institute a small charge to country 
porrowers. The cost of library service in 
rural communities must be spread over a 
larger area——the county library system 
is the answer. 


General News Notes 


Algoma. Thirty new books were acces- 
sioned in December and thirty-eight bor- 
rower’s cards were issued. 


Appleton. The library is finding that 
its clipping collection, started a year ago, 
is well worth the time and care devoted to 
it. Many newspapers and magazines are 
clipped for items of present interest, local, 
national, and international. Emphasis is 
put upon material concerning Appleton’s 
early and later history. Only the local 
and national material is kept longer than 
its current demand requires. These clip- 
pings are filed alphabetically under sub- 
ject headings in folders. A card list of 
the subject headings and cross references 
adds to the ease in consulting them. All 
old material of ephemeral interest is con- 
sistently weeded out. The collection is 
constantly used by high school and college 
students and various clubs. Additional 
material about the history and traditions 
of Appleton years ago has been requested 
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from patrons who may have interesting 
records in their possession which they 
would like kept in permanent form. 

The board of directors of the library 
decided at its January meeting to require 
the patrons of the library residing outside 
of the county to pay a fee of $1.50 for six 
months or less, for the privilege of using 
the library. This rule does not apply to 
students outside of the county or persons 
temporarily employed here. It will affect 
about twenty-five patrons. The reports 
showed a heavy circulation for the month 
of December. 


Baraboo. Nearly sixty per cent of 
the residents of the city have cards at the 
library and 350 residents of the town of 
Baraboo draw books as the township con- 
tributes $40 yearly to the library. 

The county system of traveling libraries 
is supported by the county and places 
2,400 books at the disposal of the resi- 
dents of Sauk county. Last year books 
were sent to forty-one different stations, 
largely to schoolhouses. Last year the 
circulation in the city was 44,000 books, 
an average of eight for each borrower. 


Berlin. The library board has an- 
nounced that the reading room will be 
open to adults and young people of high 
school age Sunday afternoons between 
two and five o’clock, during the winter. 


Boscobel. By the will of the late 
George Felix Hildebrand, who died De- 
cember 17, 1922, the sum of $25,000 has 
been left to the city for the erection and 
furnishing of a free library building. Mr. 
Hildebrand was a resident of Boscobel for 
sixty-five years, growing up with the 
town from its pioneer days. He was both 
a prominent business man and a devoted 
citizen. Besides the bequest to the li- 
brary, he left sums to charity and 
churches. 


Darien. Gifts of books and money were 
recently made to the library by two of its 
patrons. 


Fond du Lac. At the annual meeting 
of the library board held in January, 
officers were re-elected and members of 
the staff reseated. The librarian’s annual 
report for 1922 shows a large increase in 
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the activities of the library for the year. 
There were eleven centers of book dis- 
tribution, the main library, two branches, 
seven school stations, and one school 
duplicate division. The total circulation 
for the year was 160,925, an increase of 
21,773 over the previous year. The 
growth in the registration of borrowers 
was 897. Of these, seventy-eight were 
from the county. 

The reference work is growing fast, 
both for the general public and for the 
high school students. The Senior High 
School Library, moved into the new 
school building, is now used only for 
reference work and the closed shelf sys- 
tem has been used here as well as in the 
Roosevelt Junior High School Library, and 
found much more satisfactory for high 
school work. The Roosevelt Junior High 
School Library was opened in September 
from 9:30 to 5 p. m. each school day. 

The circulation figures from the seven 
school stations, showing the use of library 
books has been most encouraging; 41,667 
books were circulated as compared with 
28,186 last year, an increase of 13,491. 

The Reading Circle work exhibits 
greater interest on the part of the pupils, 
who received 400 more certificates for 
books read than were given out last year; 
more than 700 seals were given out for 
the reading of more than the required 
number of books. 

The past year shows improvements in 
the building, progress in the methods of 
administration, and the initiation of the 
staff meetings thrown open to the public 
every other week when the new books are 
reviewed. E 

County borrowers are now charged ten 
cents for each book taken out, looking 
forward to the time when a regular county 
library system may be installed. 

Since November a new ruling in regard 
to high school students has been enforced. 
During the hours from seven to nine p. m. 
high school students are not allowed to 
use the main library without a study 
permit slip signed by a teacher. The 
ruling has reduced the number of wan- 
derers in the library and increased the 
number of serious workers. 
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The librarian emphasized in her an- 
nual report that in the coming year the 
library should render greater aid to busi- 
ness and professional men, that foreigners 
should be familiarized with the library 
and that it should serve a wide field for 
employees in stores and factories. 

In returning a group of business and 
advertising books to the Traveling Li- 
brary Department, the librarian writes: 

“We are returning to you this week the 
group of business books we borrowed 
from you last month. This group has 
proved to be the most popular and helpful 
set we have ever had. The display of 
your books with our books made a very 
presentable exhibit. The publication of 
the full list of books in the two local 
papers brought in many patrons, and by 
actual count some who had never taken 
out our books before. The real estate 
man was much interested in a book on 
his business and an insurance man 
seemed delighted with two of the titles. 

“Another helpful benefit we received 
from the loan was in examining the books 
at first hand—many of the titles we are 
going to add to our already large collec- 
tion because the local people seem to find 
them helpful and usable.” 

The library will soon have an exhibit 
of business books in a prominent store 
window downtown. 


Friendship. It has been found neces- 
sary to charge those who live outside of 
the village a membership card fee of $1.00 
a year. Those not wishing membership 
cards may secure books at a charge of 
ten cents a book. 


Green Bay. In December a holiday ex- 
hibit was arranged in the main reading 
room, symbolizing the spirit of Christ- 
mas. It included a beautiful cast of the 
“Young Augustus” and the Howard Pyle 
paintings, “Travels of the Soul,” painted 
for a Christmas number of the Century 
Magazine in 1902 and a series of Christ- 
mas posters by pupils of the seventh 
grade of the Lincoln school. 


Kewaunee. Judge James S. Anderson, 
of Manitowoc, has given the library a 
copy of his work Pioneer courts and law- 
yers of Manitowoc county. 
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Loyal. In January the library moved 
into new quarters in the basement of the 
new Citizens State Bank building. New 
equipment and new books have been se- 
cured. 


Milwaukee. The Trade Review An- 
nual of the Milwaukee Sentinel for Janu- 
ary 1 has published a summary of the 
advance of the public library for the past 
year. The year 1922 shows a substantial 
gain in all departments of the library’s 
work, the regular circulation at the main 
library and branches showing the large 
increase of 332,395. Carefully planned 
publicity, at conventions, fairs, exposi- 
tions and exhibits, held in the library 
auditorium and elsewhere, Children’s 
Book Week, signs about the library build- 
ing itself, lists of books, printed by the 
continuation school, and newspaper ar- 
ticles and items, including lists of books, 
have resulted in an increased percentage 
of the population using library cards. 

The library owns a half million books. 
If evenly distributed there would be 
about one book for each individual. There 
is, upon the average, one card for every 
family, recorded in the library, since 
there are about 105,000 borrower’s cards 
in use, and there are about 100,000 fam- 
ilies in the city. Every family in the 
city, speaking in averages, borrows about 
one book every two weeks, since the li- 
brary circulated two and a half million 
books, which is a circulation of twenty- 
five for every one of the 100,000 families. 

The library system is made up of 1,122 
distributing agencies in city and county, 
embracing Central library, branches, sub- 
branches, high school branches, stations, 
graded school collections, and collections 
in various schools and in the county. 

Through the hospital service, books in 
foreign languages, special emphasis on 
children’s work, work with schools and 
factories, as well as the opening of the 
library halls to many different organiza- 
tions, the library has been able to meet 
all classes and ages of citizens. 

Miss Miriam Tompkins was assigned 
in January to the position of supervisor 
of adult educational work at the public 
library, to help foreigners who desire 


| 
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more education. This is believed to be 
the first post of this kind connected with 
a library in the country. 

The $25 prize offered by the public li- 
brary for the best original design for an 
insignium to be used on the library sta- 
tionery has been awarded to Walter 
Hawrysko, 18 years of age. Contestants 
for the prize were recruited from all 
ranks, professional designers competing 
with amateurs. When told he had been 
given first place Hawrysko said, “I got my 
training from the books in the library.” 

Two musical manuscripts, photographic 
copies of Bach’s original Crosier Cantata 
and Beethoven’s piano sonata No. 111, 
received by the Milwaukee Journal direct 
from Munich, Germany, have been put in 
the music room of the library. 


Milwaukee. First Wisconsin National 
Bank. Margaret Reynolds, librarian of 
the bank library returned in January 
after a leave of absence of three and a 
half months spent in California. Vir- 
ginia Hinners, her assistant, had charge 
of the library during the absence of Miss 
Reynolds. 


Neenah. The library’s average daily 
circulation during December was 158 
books, twenty-five more than the year be- 
fore. The increase for the whole month 
was 497. 


Oconto. The library staff trimmed a 
Christmas tree for the little children in 
December. A Christmas story was read 
at the story hour. 

The library maintains a county circu- 
lation service which loaned out to district 
schools a total of 1,639 books in Novem- 
ber. Also 1,936 books for children in the 
grades were distributed to the various 
schoolrooms. 


Oshkosh. A Christmas tree and large 
wreaths of fragrant evergreen in the win- 
dows gave a holiday atmosphere to the 
library in December. Christmas tales 
were told to the children at the regular 
story hour. 


Phillips. The second of the series of 
library dances was held during the holi- 
days. The receipts for the library fund 
were $130. 
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Ripon. In December The Ripon Li- 
brary Association celebrated its forty- 
first anniversary. At this time was is- 
sued the third edition of the Ripon Li- 
brary Association Cook book. 


Stanley. Children below the ninth 
grade of the public schools will be ex- 
cluded from the reading rooms after six 
o’clock in the evening, unless accompanied 
by their parents, reserving the use of the 
rooms for high school students and adult 
persons. 


Stone Lake. A holiday library social 
was held at the school house, December 
30. There was a program of songs, reci- 
tations and a talk on library work by 
Miss Aileen McGeorge, followed by a 
statement of the standing of the public 
library by Mrs. Hinkel, the librarian. A 
twenty cent lunch was served, gaining 
$14.50 for the library fund. 


Sturgeon Bay. At Christmas time the 
Catholic Foresters presented the library 
with the supplementary volume of the 
Catholic encyclopedia to be added to the 
set they donated several years ago. The 
Fuller-Goodman Company also gave three 
books of plans for building. 

The library will be open during the 
winter on Sunday from two until five 
o’clock. 


Superior. The Friday afternoon before 
Christmas a special Christmas story hour 
was held at the library in the afternoon. 
The rooms were appropriately decorated 
and lighted partly by the Christmas tree, 
while the children’s librarian told Christ- 
mas stories. The children’s story hour 
is held every Friday afternoon. 

Waukesha. Miss Constance Banting of 
Hamilton, Ontario, was engaged as chil- 
dren’s librarian in December. She suc- 
ceeds Miss Caroline Robinson, who has 
gone to the Resthaven hospital library, 
Waukesha. 

West Allis. In December the librarian 
and her assistants gave a Christmas party 
at the library to over 250 children. The 
children were grouped around the lighted 
fireplace and the Christmas tree as Miss 
Ditmar, teacher at one of the schools, told 
of Christmas in other lands. When it 
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was over each child received a Christmas 
remembrance. 

The library has recently received over 
300 volumes, including the 50 volume set 
of Chronicles of America. 

The Juvenile Ladder with books graded 
for children from four to fifteen years of 
age is proving of great aid to parents in 
the selection of books. Two new book- 
cases have been added to the library. 

Wisconsin Rapids. The Beacon Light 
Club, library committee of the Women’s 
Federation, has presented the library with 
a number of new books, purchased with 
the sum of $95 gained from a moving pic- 
ture benefit, which it sponsored. 

The annual report of the librarian 
shows a large growth in the activity of 
the library. The station at Port Edwards 
has been supplemented by a station at 
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the Port Edwards school, and 513 books 
have been circulated since September. 
Several city schools had stations for vari- 
ous grades. The total circulation for 
these school stations was 1051. 

The high school apprentice course is 
being carried on this year as usual. There 
are eleven students in the class. 

Some items from the report follow: 
Books added during the year...1,248 
Increase in registration......... 437 
Increase in circulation over 1921.6,309 

Withee. The library has received a 
gift of forty-six books from George M. 
Dunham of Delavan, including history, 
literature, science, religion and fiction. 

A rule has been made whereby the 
children under twelve get their books in 
the afternoon, as the rooms are over- 
crowded in the evening. 


INDEX FOR BULLETIN 


We have printed and will send to any subscriber the index for the 1922 Bulletin. 
It has been sent to Wisconsin libraries but will not be sent elsewhere except upon 


receipt of special request. 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 


Edited by Mary Katharine Reely. 


Religion 


Candler, Martha. Drama in religious 
service. 1922. 259p. illus. Cen- 
tury $3. 244 

Treats of drama as a new form of wor- 
ship. Full of suggestions for church workers, 
with a valuable bibliography. The illustra- 
tions are admirably chosen and should be 
helpful in staging and costuming. 


Clements, Colin C. A book of prayers for 
boys. 1922. 166p. Harcourt $1.25. 
248 
A most dignified, deeply spiritual collec- 
tion of prayers, compiled by one of the mas- 
ters of Lawrenceville school for boys, Law- 
renceville, N. J. Includes prayers of St. 
Chrysostom, Erasmus, Dr. Arnold of Rugby, 
Robert Louis Stevenson, Walter Rauschen- 
busch, Evangeline Booth, Angelo Patri and 
others. 
See Booklist 19:34 Nov. ’22. 


Mark, John. Jesus of Nazareth, a biog- 
raphy. 1922. 1138p. Appleton $1. 
226.3 or 921 
This is the gospel according to Mark, is- 
sued in modern dress, as though it were a 
biography written today. In good type, with 
chapter headings, a colored frontispiece and 
attractive red binding. Uses the text of the 
King James version. 


Pym, T. W. Psychology and the Christian 
life. 1922. 175p. Doran $1.50. 
230 
Gives a brief but very clear presentation 
of general psychology and its practical ap- 
plications in the form of psychoanalysis and 
autosuggestion. Applies the principles of 
modern psychology to faith, sin, Christianity 
and to the teachings and practice of Jesus. 
By a churchman, formerly chaplain of Trin- 
ity College, Cambridge. 


Sociology 


Appleton, W. A. What we want and 
where we are. 1922. 197p. Apple- 
ton $1.50. 331.8 

Statement of the aims and attainments 
of British labor, published with an intro- 
duction by Samuel Gompers. More interest- 
ing to the student of labor problems than 
to the general reader. 


Carpenter, Niles. Guild socialism. 1922. 
350p. Appleton $2.50. 335 
The first book written in the United States 
upon a social theory that has made much 
headway in England in the last decade. 
Rather heavy reading but worth while for 
the student. For larger libraries. Bibliog- 
raphy and index. 
See Booklist 19:68 Dec. ’22. 


Clark, Fred C. Principles of marketing, 

1822. 570p. Macmillan $3. 338 

A college text book containing much use- 

ful information. For college and large pub- 
lic libraries. 


Darrow, Clarence. Crime, its cause and 
treatment. 1922. 291p. Crowell 
$2.50. 364 

Based on many years of experience as 

a criminal lawyer. Worth reading for its 

point of view, which is individual, stimulat- 

ing and forcibly presented. Less satisfac- 
tory as a treatment of the subject than 

Parmelee’s Criminology (Macmillan 1918) or 

Robinson’s Penology in the United States 

(Winston 1921). 

See Booklist 19:108 Jan. ’23, 


Gide, Charles. Consumer’s co-operative 
societies. 1922. 287p. Knopf $3. 
334 
A book translated from the French by the 
staff of the co-operative reference library, 
Dublin. Deals with co-operation on the con- 
tinent, with a brief chapter on co-operation 
in the United States by Dr. Warbasse. Is a 
clear critical study of the movement in its 
physical aspects, with some observation on 
its tendencies and its relation to other move- 
ments that have economic betterment as 
their object. For larger libraries. 


Gras, N. S. 8B. An introduction to eco- 
nomic history. 1922. 350p. Harper 
$2.50. 334 

Covers the field of an introductory college 
course in economic history. By a professor 
in the University of Minnesota. Published 
as one of Harper’s historical series. 

See Booklist 19:37 Nov. ’22. 


Ogburn, William Fielding. Social change. 
1922. 365p. Huebsch $2. 301 


Interesting discussion of the nature of so- 
cial change, resistance to change, maladjust- 
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ments between modern culture and human 
nature, and the possibility of controlling 
change. Reaches no definite conclusions. 
Lacks an index. Author is professor of 
sociology in Barnard College. 

See Booklist 19:109 Jan. ’23. 


The labor movement 
and the farmer. 1922. 195p. MHar- 
court $1.25. 331 

An attempt to explain the objects and 
methods of organized labor to farmers. In- 
terestingly written in simple style. A good 
elementary book for any reader who wishes 

a general survey of the subject. Introduc- 

tion by Kenyon L. Butterfield. 


Robbins, Hayes. 


Education in a de- 
mocracy. 1922. 154p. Houghton 


$1.25. 370.4 
This argument in favor of the _ public 
school as opposed to the private school is 
less needed in the middle west than in the 
east where private schools prevail, but the 
little book is worth reading everywhere as 
a vigorous statement of democratic prin- 
ciples and educational ideals. An enlarge- 
ment of papers previously published, one of 
them, Patrons of Democracy (Booklist 16: 
263 May °’20). 
See Booklist 19:70 Dec. ’22. 


Sharp, Dallas Lore. 


Watkins, Gordon S. An introduction to 
the study of labor problems. 1922. 


664p. Crowell $3. 331 
The first college text book on the sub- 
ject since Adams and Sumner’s Labor Prob- 
lems written in 1905. Complete and up to 
date. An excellent source for general in- 
formation on any aspect of the labor ques- 
tion. Chapter references and index. Author 
is professor of economics in the University 
of Illinois. 


Williams, Whiting. Horny hands and 
hampered elbows. 1922. 285p. illus. 
Scribner $2.50. 331 

Based on personal experience with French 
and German workers. Similar to the au- 
thor’s two previous studies of American and 

British conditions, Possibly not equal to 

the previous books but worth reading. Makes 

interesting comparisons. 


Science and Useful Arts 


Book of business etiquette. 1922. 293p. 
Doubleday $2. 395 or 658 
Treats of such subjects as The value of 
courtesy, Personality, Table manners, Tele- 
phones and front doors, Traveling and sell- 
ing, etc. Excellent for use with commercial 
classes in high schools and business colleges 
and a good book for those actually employed. 
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Geer, William C. The reign of rubber. 
1922. 344p. illus. Century $3. 678 
“Interesting, popularly written book, show- 
ing the immense importance of rubber in 


science, manufactures and everyday life.” 
(Booklist) Could be used with high school 
students. 


See Booklist 19:71 Dec. ’22. 


Gillette, John M. Rural sociology. 1922. 
571p. Macmillan $3. 630.1 
Not a revision of the previous book pub- 
lished in 1913 but a completely rewritten 
book. Offers the most comprehensive de- 
scription yet written of actual conditions of 
rural life in the United States. For any 
library where there is serious interest in 
farm problems. Topics for discussion, chap- 
ter references and index. 


Early civili- 
Knopf $5. 
571 
Readers whose interest in anthropology 
has been aroused and who wish a broad 
analysis of the whole field may find that 
this book meets their needs, altho it is not 
elementary. In part 1 five existing examples 
of primitive civilizations are described. Part 
2 is an analysis of the economic, artistic and 
religious aspects of early society and part 
3 is devoted to the mental outlook of early 
man. Bibliography and index. For larger 
libraries, 


Goldenweiser, Alexander A. 
zation. 1922. 428p. illus. 


Hill, Janet Mackenzie. The up-to-date 


waitress. 1922. 184p. illus. Little 
$1.75. 642 
New edition of a book published in 1906. 
“Thoroughly revised in conformity to the 
many changes in what constitutes good 
service and with much new material added.” 
(Book Review Digest). 


Holliday, Robert Cortes & Van Rensse- 
laer, Alexander. The business of 
writing. 1922. 295p. Doran $2. 655 

Chapters first contributed to the Book- 
man. Skims the surface lightly but gives 
many points of inside information that will 
be useful to the novice. Has a chapter on 
the new type of bookshop. 

See Booklist 19:107 Jan. ’23. 


McKinney, James & Simons, A. M. Suc- 
cess through vocational guidance. 
1922. 270p. American technical so- 
ciety, $2. 

Describes professions and occupations open 
to young men, covering qualifications, op- 
portunities, remuneration, etc. 

See Booklist 19:37 Nov. ’22. 
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Patri, Angelo. Child training. 1922. 434p. 
Appleton $2. 649.1 
By the principal of a New York public 
school. In the form of short sketches, sel- 
dom more than three pages in length, each 
relating an incident that has some bearing 
on child training. Wise, sympathetic and 
tactful in tone. A splendid book for all par- 
ents. Written for newspaper publication. 


Fine Arts 


Smith, Erroll A. Checker classics. 1922. 
165p. Stewart Kidd $2. 794 
Not a manual for the beginner. Presup- 


poses knowledge of openings. Contains scien- 
tific games played by experts. Indexes of 
openings and of players. For the checker 


enthusiast. 
Turner, W. J. Music and life. 1922. 
213p. Dutton $3. 780 
Essays by an English musical critic. 


Would appeal to the reader with well de- 
veloped musical taste and some familiarity 
with modern musical tendencies. 


Literature 
Ade, George. Single blessedness, and 
other observations. 1922. 224p. 
Doubleday $1.50. 817 or 827 


Essays long and short, some of them re- 
printed from magazines. Epigrammatic in 
style, and more given to satire than to 
humor. 


Eaton, Walter Prichard. Penguin persons 
and peppermints. 1922. 251p. Wilde 
$1.50. 814 or 824 

A book taking its title from the first and 
last essays in the collection. Informal in 
style and on unconventional themes. They 
will please many tastes. For any library 
where the essay is popular. 

See Booklist 19:74 Dec. ’22. 


Fashions for men, and 
1922. 309p. Boni $2. 
894 
Two plays by the author of Liliom. The 
first, with its action in a shop, with a villain, 
a saint and a satyr as chief characters, is 
delightful and is universally applicable to 
any community. The swan is of less wide 


Molnar, Franz. 
The swan. 


appeal, 
Mosher, Marion Dix. More toasts. 1922. 
542p. Wilson $1.80. 817 


Not a revision of the Toaster’s handbook 
but an entirely new work containing new 
jokes, stories and quotations arranged al- 
phabetically under subject headings for the 
convenience of speakers. Compiled by the 
librarian of the Genesee branch, Rochester, 
N. Y. 
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Sheffield, Alfred D. Joining in public dis- 
cussion. 1922. 168p. Doran $1.25. 
808.5 
Although planned for workers this little 
book has suggestions for public speaking 
classes and discussion groups everywhere. 
Develops the idea of co-operative discussion 
rather than formal speech making or debate. 
Has a somewhat meagre index. Published 
as volume 1 of the Workers’ Bookshelf. 
Author is associate professor of rhetoric in 
Wellesley College. 
See Booklist 19:116 Jan. ’23. 


Sherman, Stuart P. Americans. 1922. 


336p. Scribner $2. 


The author, a well known critic, discusses 
noted Americans, Carnegie, Roosevelt, Whit- 
man, and others, each one a type, in their 
relation to American life and tradition. The 
opening paper on Mencken gives the keynote, 
for, in his critical outlook, the author is 
Mencken’s opposite. With some encourage- 
ment from the librarian could have a wide 
circulation. 


Poetry = 
Blunden, Edmund. The shepherd, 1922. 
86p. Knopf, $1.75. 821 


Nature poems in the best English tradi- 
tion, although modern in spirit. There are 
a few poems of the war, which the author 
sees as: “A whole sweet countryside amuck 
with murder.” In war as in peace it is 
country sights and sounds that intrigue his 
imagination. 


Christmas in poetry. 1922. 48p. Wilson 
60c. 808.1 


Forty carols and poems chosen by a com- 
mittee of the Carnegie Library school asso- 
ciation, Bound in paper and printed on one 
side of page only. Will prove very useful at 
the Christmas season. 


Crapsey, Adelaide. Verse. 1922. 107p. 
Knopf $1.50. 811 or 821 
Fragments of verse by an author whose 


genius was close kin to Emily Dickinson’s. 


Dresbach, Glenn Ward. In colors of the 
west. 1922. 117p. Holt $2. 
811 or 821 
Contains some fine poems of the great 
west of mountain and desert, a few brief 
narrative poems, sonnets and a number of 
charming songs. 


Tonight in cities glare the lights— 
There morning comes too soon. 

The people there at work and play 
Forget about the moon! 
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Oh, I shall leave these desert hills 
Where darkness levels things, 

And walk again the streets and give 
My heart some tinsel wings. 


And I shall look in lovely eyes, 
And dance to many a tune— 
Till on a night my heart shall ache 

For silence and the moon! 


Housman, A. E. Last poems. 1922. 79p. 
Holt $1.50. 821 


Uniform with the authorized edition of 
The Shropshire Lad, (Bulletin, Apr. ’22). 
Marked by the same simplicity, although it 
lacks some of the early freshness of that 
book and has instead a haunting sadness. 


We'll to the woods no more, 
The laurels all are cut, 

The bowers are bare of bay 
That once the muses wore; 
The year draws in the day 

And soon will evening shut: 
The laurels all are cut, 

We'll to the woods no more. 
Oh, we'll no more, no more 

To the leafy woods away, 

To the high wild woods of laurel 
And the bowers of bay no more. 


LeGallienne, Richard. A jangleur strayed. 
1922. 174p. Doubleday $2.50. 821 
Melodious but not distinguished verse. 
Oliver Herford writes an introduction de- 
fending conventional verse forms. 
See Booklist 19:75 Dec. ’22. 


Sarett, Lew. The box of God. 1922. 89p. 
Holt $1.75. 811 or 821 
Poems that interpret the soul of the In- 
dian, with others that appeal to the out of 
door spirit. 
Up the drifted foothills, 
Like phantoms in a row, 
The ragged lines of somber pines 
Filed across the snow. 


Down the gloomy coulees 
The burdened troopers went, 

Snowy packs upon their backs 
Bowed of head and bent. 


Up the cloudy mountains 
A mournful singing band, 
Marching aimless to some nameless 
Undiscovered land. 


Untermeyer, Louis, ed. Modern American 
and British poetry. 1922. 37lp. Har- 
court $1.20. 821.08 

A selection based on the two volumes of 

American and British poetry compiled by 

Mr. Untermeyer. Intended for high schools. 

Some poems have been omitted, a few 

added. 
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Wheelock, John Hall. The black panther. 
1922. 97p. Scribner $1.50. 811 or 821 
Mastery of the poetic form and true poetic 
feeling characterize this volume. Themes 
of love and beauty are the material with 
which the poet works. 
See Booklist 19:77 Dec. ’22. 


Anthologies for young people 


Davis, Mary Gould, comp. The girls’ book 
of verse. 1922. 289p. Stokes $2. 
821.08 

Not a book for children, but suitable for 
girls of high school or even ccllege years. 
The standard of selection is high and its 
appeal will be to the girl of instinctive lit- 
erary taste. A pleasant book to own. Not 
necessary in a library. Indexes to authors, 
titles and first lines. 

See Booklist 19:91 Dec. ’22, 
Drinkwater, John, comp. The way of 

poetry. 1922. 240p. Houghton $2. 
821.08 

Contains a greater number of poems than 
either Davis or Teasdale, including verse 
from Mother Goose to Shakespeare. Con- 
tains poems to suit all ages, but is not ar- 
ranged in graded sequence. Has many 
charming examples of recent English verse. 
No Americans are included. Alphabetical 
table of contents, indexes to authors and 
first lines. 

See Booklist 19:91 Dec. ’22. 

Teasdale, Sara, comp. Rainbow gold. 
1922. 267p. illus. Macmillan $2. 
Could be used with somewhat younger 
children than Davis. But will appeal largely 
to the unusual child of imaginative tendency. 

See Booklist 19:93 Dec. ’22. 

No one of the three books listed here 
takes the place of Chisholm’s Golden Stair- 
case as an introduction to poetry, but all 
have a supplementary value containing as 
they do both old and new selections. 


History and Travel 


Andrews, C. E. Old Morocco and the for- 
bidden Atlas. 1922. 295p. Doran $3. 
916.4 
Descriptions of scenes in little known parts 
of Morocco and the narrative of a daring 
expedition into the Atlas mountains make 
this an interesting book of travel. Well 
written and attractive in make up and illus- 
trations. 
See Booklist 19:79 Dec. ’22. 

Baker, Ray Stannard. Woodrow Wilson 
and world settlement. 1922. 2v. illus. 
Doubleday $10. 940.314 

The story of the peace conference based 
on Mr. Wilson’s unpublished and personal 


i 
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papers. Written from a sympathetic point 
of view and in defense of his policy. Im- 
portant as historical material but needed 
only in larger libraries. A third volume will 
contain documents. 


Bradley, Mary H. On the gorilla trail. 
1922. 270p. illus. Appleton $5. 916 
A woman’s story of hunting in Africa. 
The author, her husband, and her five year 
old daughter accompanied Carl E. Akeley of 
the American museum of natural history 
on an expedition into the Belgian Congo. 
A book filled with the live interest of un- 
usual adventures. 


Carpenter, Frank G. The Holy Land and 
Syria. 1922. 297p. illus. Doubleday 
$3. 915.69 

The first of a series of books by this 
noted traveler. The journey described be- 
gins in Egypt in the land of Goshen, then 
takes in Palestine, and its principal cities, 
and Smyrna. Well written and will help 
fill the need for information on the Near 
fast. Will also appeal to Sunday school 
teachers and Bible study classes, as well 

as to the reader of travel books. Good il- 

lustrations from photographs, one folding 

map, bibliography and index. 

Russell, C. E. The outlook for the Philip- 
pines. 1922. 411p. illus. Century 
$3. 919.14 

“A survey of the conditions in the Philip- 

pines, economic, social and political . . 

and a plea for the granting to them of com- 

plete independence.’’—Booklist. 

See Booklist 19:361 Jul. ’22. 

Van Schaick, John. The little corner 
never conquered. 1922. 282p. illus. 
Macmillan $2. 940.4771 

An account of the work of the American 

Red Cross in Belgium. Supplements Dav- 

ison’s Story of the American Red Cross and 

contributes to the complete record. 

See Booklist 19:48 Nov. ’22. 


Biography 

Dickey, Marcus. The maturity of James 
Whitcomb Riley. 1922. 427p. illus. 
Bobbs $4. 921 
Completes the story begun in The Youth 
of James Whitcomb Riley (Bulletin Dec. 
1919), telling of Riley’s years of success as 
poet and public entertainer and of the honors 
that came in later life. Satisfactory as a 
biography, but not as a critical estimate. 
Lacks some. of the picturesqueness and charm 

of the earlier book. 
Drew, John. My years on the stage. 1922. 
illus. Dutton $b. 921 
Autobiographical narrative, with remi- 
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niscences of actors and other famous people 
whom John Drew has known in America and 
England. The style is simple and reads 
easily but is not distinguished. Not needed 
in the average small library. 

See Booklist 19:119 Jan. ’23. 


Hendrick, B. J. The life and letters of 
Walter Hines Page. 1922. illus. 
Doubleday $10. 921 


A most interesting work, giving a good 
picture of a real American, who was neither 
a spread-eagle politician nor a keen busi- 
ness man. His letters as ambassador to 
England are valuable documents. A _ desir- 
able purchase for any library where the 
price is not prohibitive. Chapters have ap- 
peared in World’s Work. 

See Booklist 19:82 Dec. °22. 


Lane, Franklin K. Letters of Franklin K. 
Lane. 1922. 473p. Houghton $5. 
921 


A notable book, important because it 
throws light on public affairs, giving per- 
haps the fairest picture we have of Wilson’s 
cabinet during the war, but great beyond 
this because of the personality it reveals. 
Worthy a place in any library. A selection 
from the letters appeared in World’s Work. 

See Booklist 19:82 Dec. ’22. 


Paine, Ralph D. Roads of adventure. 
1922, 452p. illus. Houghton $5. 
921 


For this autobiographical narrative the 
author has selected those inciderits from his 
life that have to do with athletic prowess or 
adventure. The result is an episodic story 
of interest chiefly to boys and men. 


Stevenson, Nathaniel W. Lincoln. 1922. 
474p. illus. Bobbs $3. 921 


“An account of his personal life, espe- 
cially of its springs of action as revealed 
and deepened by the ordeal of war.” (Sub- 
title). Is well authenticated and adapted 
for general reading. A _ distinct contribu- 
tion to Lincoln literature. Bibliography 
(5 p.), notes and index. 


Strachey, John St. Loe. The adventure 
of living. 1922. 500p. Putnam $5. 
921 


The interesting autobiography of an Eng- 
lishman who has had contacts with many 
worth-while people and knows how to tell 
about them. The author (cousin to Lytton 
Strachey) has been editor of the London 
Spectator for many years. Of interest to 
any reader who cares for biography of lit- 
erary people. 
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Thomas, Augustus. The print of my re- 
membrance. 1922. 477p. illus. 


Scribner $4. 921 


Chapters from this autobiography have 
been appearing in the Saturday Evening Post. 
Pleasantly informal in style and tells in- 
terestingly of the author’s rise from railroad 
worker to success as a dramatist. 


Tolstoi, Sophie Andreevna. Autobiog- 
raphy of Countess Tolstoy. 1922. 
159p. Huebsch $1.50. 921 


This brief autobiography, written late in 
life and telling her own story of the differ- 
ences that darkened the last years of her 
married life, is a moving human document. 
Would interest anyone who has read Tol- 
stoy’s works or his diaries. 


Townley, Lady Susan. The indiscretions 


of Lady Susan. 1922. 314p. illus. 
Appleton $5. 921 
Lady Susan is more interesting than Mar- 
got Asquith and much more discreet. Gives 
entertaining glimpses of life in various 
courts. Not an essential book for a library 
but is readable as gossip. 


Ticknor, Caroline. Glimpses of authors. 
1922. 335p. illus. Houghton $3.50. 


By the daughter of a Boston publisher 
who through association with her father met 
many famous authors. Somewhat similar to 
Howe’s Memories of a Hostess (Bulletin Nov. 


722). Not an important book, but pleasant 
reading. Not needed in the small library. 
Indexed. 


See Booklist 19:83 Dec. °22. 


Weik, Jesse W. The real Lincoln. 1922. 
323p. illus. Houghton $4. 921 


This biography, which closes with Lincoln’s 
departure for Washington in 1861, is es- 
sentially a study of him as a young man, 
as lawyer and politician. The author, col- 
laborated with Herndon in writing the life 
of Lincoln and his purpose has been to bring 
out aspects neglected in the original work. 
Makes Lincoln very human and contributes 
much to our understanding of him. Index. 


Whitney, Helen. 
322p. illus. 


Maria Sanford. 1922. 
Univ. of Minnesota $2. 
921 

Maria Sanford of the University of Minne- 
sota was widely known as a lecturer. There 
will be many readers in Wisconsin who 
came under her influence and to them this 
book will make its first appeal. But it will 


interest others also as the story of a pioneer 
educator and 


a valiant spirit. 
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Fiction 


Ashmun, Margaret. Support. 1922. 357p. 
Macmillan $2. 

Story on the theme of a woman’s right to 
accept alimony. Convinced that she has 
been doing a wrong in accepting support 
from her divorced husband, Constance Mof- 
fatt strikes out for herself and earns her 
own living. The author once lived in Madi- 
son, and she uses the town, slightly dis- 
guised, as the scene of the story. 


Brown, Alice. Old Crow. 1922. 534p. 
Macmillan $2. 
Tells the story of John Raven, who afte 
the war goes to a New England country 
neighborhood to regain his grip on himself 
and immediately becames involved in a local 
tragedy. “Old Crow” is an ancestor, long 
since dead, who influences the situation. 
Skillfully told. 
See Booklist 19:84 Dec, ’22. 


Delafield, E. M. The optimist. 1922. 297p. 
Macmillan $2. 

The underlying thought of this novel is 
the question how far ought duty to parents 
to influence one’s life. Centers about the 
family of Canon Morchard and his four chil- 
dren. Like all novels by this author, is well 
written and thought provoking. 

See Booklist 19:122 Jan. ’23. 


Elizabeth, pseud. The enchanted April. 
1922. 3138p. Doubleday $1.90. 

This story of four women, all strangers 
to one another, who decide to rent an Italian 
villa in partnership, is pure comedy from 
start to finish. A desirable book for any 
library. 


Fletcher, J. S. The lost Mr. Linthwaite. 
1922. 305p. Knopf $2. 

Although the plot is more intricate than 
in the author’s other novels it is equally 
well handled. In breezy Mr. Brixey an at- 
tractive cNaracter is introduced. 


Hope, Elizabeth. My lady’s bargain. 1922. 
299p. Century $1.75. 

A romantic adventure story of the time 
of Cromwell that is well worth reading. 
One reader says “Would we had more like 
it.” 


Little, Frances. Jack and I in Lotus Land. 
1922. 261p. Harper $1.40. 

The lady of the decoration returns to 
Japan on a pleasure trip with her husband. 
But he is called to Siberia on a relief mis- 
sion almost immediately and she is left 
with one of her old missionary friends to 
discover for herself the many changes that 
the sixteen year interval has brought to 
Lotus Land. Written in the same bright 
style and has a touch of romance. 


February, 1923] 


McCutcheon, George Barr. Viola Gwyn. 
1922. 3878p. Dodd $2. 


Romance of the early nineteenth century 
with good plot interest compounded of love 
and mystery. 

See Booklist 19:123 Jan. ’23. 


Merrick, Leonard. To tell you the truth. 
1922. 311p. Dutton $1.90. 


A group of new short stories by Leonard 
Merrick collected and issued in the uniform 
edition of his works, Delightful tales told 
with the author’s usual artistry. French in 
setting. 


Shedd, George C. Cryder of the big 
woods. 1922. 388p. Doubleday $1.75. 


In Doctor Cryder, this novel has an in- 
teresting and unusual central character. And 
in the contest between a people’s co-operative 
mill and a big lumber company it has good 
plot material. A novel that is decidedly 
above the average. 


Stacpoole, H. De Vere. Vanderdecken. 
1922. 282p. McBride $1.75. 

A story of mystery, pirates and buried 
treasure. Has no love interest, but is a 
first rate adventure story well told. 

See Booklist 19:124 Jan. ’23. 


Stewart, Charles D. Valley waters. 1922. 
3870p. Dutton $2. 


Well written story on the theme of a 
shell shocked soldier who awakens without 
memory of his early life. The gradual piec- 
ing together of old associations, his meeting 
with an old sweetheart and his finding of 
the mother from whom he had been sep- 
arated in childhood, make an_ interesting 
narrative. Told in a leisurely manner with 
considerable detail. Pleasant reading. By 
an author who now makes his home in Wis- 
consin. 


Juvenile 


Adams, Katharine. Wisp, a girl of Dub- 
lin. 1922. 309p. Macmillan $2. 


The delightful story of Wisp, an _ Irish 
lassie, who meets two American girls and 
their Anglo-Indian cousins in Dublin and 
through her imaginative love of the beauti- 
ful, brings them to a realization of the joys 
of living. 

See Booklist 19:90 Dec. ’22. 
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Alden, Raymond M. The boy who found 
the king. 1922. 154p. illus. Bobbs 
$1.75. 

Stories by the author of Why the chimes 
rang. Suitable for any library. 
See Booklist 19:127 Jan. ’23. 


Bryant, Lorinda Munson. Bible stories in 
Bible language. 1922. 327p. illus. 
Appleton $2. 220 

A collection of stories in Bible language. 

Useful for the story teller. The make up 

will not attract children and an occasional 

story is included which seems unsuited for 
children’s reading. 


Eells, Elsie Spicer. The islands of magic. 
1922. 289p. Harcourt $1.75. 398 
Folk stories from the Azores. Well told 
and have some geographic value. Gruesome 
elements are absent except in one or two 
tales. 


Fillmore, Parker H. Mighty Mikko. 1922. 
314p. illus. Harcourt $2. 398 
In these Finnish tales Parker Fillmore 
has succeeded in retaining the folk element, 
while adding dramatic action that will ap- 
peal to the American child. Many~of the 
stories recall the folk lore of other coun- 
tries but there is enough new material to 
warrant publication. 
See Booklist 19:121 Jan. °23. 


Potter, Miriam Clark. The pinafore 
pocket story book. 1922. 360p. Dut- 
ton $2.50. 

Written to meet the demands of a daily 
story hour column in a newspaper, these 
stories and poems are uneven in quality. 
But they are about everyday things that 
interest children and are entertaining. At- 
tractive pictures. 


Siberiak, Mamin. Verotchka’s tales. 
1922. 190p. illus. Dutton $2.50. 
Charming and rather unusual stories of 
birds, beasts and insects. Told with humor 
and a real feeling for nature. Expensive 
for a small library but well worth adding 

to larger collections. 
See Booklist 19:129 Jan. ’23. 


Slaughter, Gertrude. Shakespeare and 
the heart of a child. 1922. 262p. 
illus. Macmillan $2. 822 

The story of two children and their in- 
terest in Shakespeare both at home and 
abroad where they visited the scenes of 
his life and plays. Charmingly told and of 
interest to adults, especially mothers, as well 
as to children. 





